(| Aids for relating your camp program to campers’ needs ... special 


section on insurance — basic information on coverage and prevention of 





' liability claims . . . can counselors’ applications predict performance ? 

















INSTANT HOME COOKING 
FOR CAMPERS 





New Armour Sfar Lite Foods 





Steaks, chops—even complete meals— 
you can keep in your pack 





Armour and Company has 
found the way to put a com- 
plete Chicken Stew for 4 
into a tiny 644 oz. packet — 
without losing any flavor! 

And Chicken Stew is just 
one of 7 brand new Armour Star Lite Foods for 
Campers—foods that need no refrigeration, but 
always taste like they’ve just come from the freezer. 

Imagine! Boneless Pork Chops that weigh less 
than 1 oz., yet spring back to their normal weight 
in 15 minutes—fry up in 3 minutes. Beef Steaks 
—ready in 18 minutes. A Rice and Chicken Dinner 
for 4 that’s ready to eat in just 30 minutes. Or 
Scrambled Eggs that are ready to eat in an instant 
by adding hot water! 

These new foods are ready this summer—ready 
for your campers to take on their overnight trips! 
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To the Himalayas with Hillary 
How good are Star Lite Foods? Sir Edmund Hillary 





could choose many kinds of canned or dehydrated 
foods before his recent Himalayan expedition. But 
he chose foods made the new Armour way be- 
cause they tasted better. Foods prepared this 
new way went on 200 expeditions to all parts of 
the world. 

Are Star Lite Foods really lightweight? Sir Edmund 
Hillary took approximately 250 pounds of this new 
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kind of food to the Himalayas. If this had been 
ordinary food it would have weighed over 1,000 
pounds! 





Like hiring an outdoor chef for your campers 


Are Star Lite Foods easy to fix? As easy as boiling 
water! Boneless Pork Chops take 18 minutes. 
The Vegetable and Beef Dinner—ready to serve in 
25 minutes. Beef Steaks—18 minutes. Scrambled 
Eggs—15 seconds! 

Why are they new? Because Star Lite Foods for 
Campers are prepared a new Armour way—by 
‘‘Freeze-Drying.’’ (Maybe you’ve read about this 
remarkable new process in Reader’s Digest.) With 
this process, Armour takes the freshest foods 
obtainable—including lean meat—and quick 
freezes them. Then, while the foods are still fro- 
zen, up to 99% of the moisture is removed. The 
result? Meat, vegetables—even eggs—that keep 
for months without refrigeration, but taste fresh 
like they’ve just come from the grocery store. 











Try Star Lite Foods this summer 


If you would like to try this better way to feed 
campers on overnight trips, talk to your institu- 
tional wholesaler. If he doesn’t have Star Lite 
Foods yet, write for further information to Armour 
Star Lite Foods for Campers, Armour Grocery Prod- 
ucts Division, 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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So many camp directors depend on 
advertising in The New York Times 


to get the kind of campers they want. 





Which explains why The New York Times 


carries more camp advertising than 


any other newspaper... and more than 
all national magazines combined. 


Start the year off right by advertising 
your camp in The New York Times 


@ Published as part of the regular issue 
of The New York Times, reaching more than 


Annual Education 700,000 families from coast to coast. 


@ Republished in the International Edi- 
tion of The New York Times, reaching some 


e 
Directo 33,000 readers throughout Europe. 
I ) 7 


@® Reprinted in booklet form as the 1962 
Education & Camping Directory for distri- 
bution to parents, students and guidance 


Monday, January 8. directors throughout the year. 


For complete advertising details, see your 
advertising agency. Or write or call The New 
York Times, Camp Advertising Department, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y., LAcka- 
wanna 4-1000. 








CAMPING MAGAZINE 














In Parents’ Magazine, your message gets through to the families you 
want to reach, at the most favorable time, and against a background 
of parent-reader confidence unique among major magazines. 


Parents’ Magazine is devoted exclusively to the interests of families 


with children, and is read faithfully by the parents of 


over 44% million growing youngsters. 
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HERE’S MORE BEAUTY...MORE VALUE 


Designed for Safety First! 


Standard. steer PIER 


[he “World's safest pier” provides a non-skid, rust 


resistant, cool degk surface that lasts a lifetime. Sturdy, 


teady, strong, @asy to set up, take down and _ store 
Sallable bere GO 

IWCeESSOTICS Ln hud 

lifeguard towers. 


Il designed for quick, easy 


ladders. 
signal lights, mooring arms 
installation 


benches. 


Steps, 


DERNIZE your lake front with a STANDARD STEEL PIER. Write 


or send us a rough sketch for free recammendatyans 


size, shape or combination. Complete 
diving platforms, 


Pod 


rad 


o<~ 


For rates and details, write or phone 
| Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, 
| School and Camp Dept., PARENTS’ 
_ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. (MUrray Hill 5-4400) 
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The best time to talk 
to parents about camps | 

is when they are thinking 

of their children 


|| For the 28th consecutive year, more camp 
il advertisers use PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
i than any other national magazine! 
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binndand biae/ PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 
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BOOKS FOR CAMPING 








THUNDERSTORM, by Thelma Harring- 
ton Bell, Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 1960. $3.00. 

This book on a natural phenome- 
non will hold the attention of the 
older camper. 


HIKING, CAMPING AND MOUNTAINEER- 
ING EQUIPMENT, 10th edition, Poto- 
mac Appalachian Trail Club, 1916 
Sunderland Place, N.W., Washington 
6. 1960. $.50. 

A complete manual for the experi- 
enced mountaineer and camper. 


WILDLIFE OF THE NORTHERN ROCKY 
MouNTAINS, by William Baker, [ain 
Baxter, Earl Larrison, and Charles 
Yocom, Naturecraft Co., 8339 W. 
Dry Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif. 
1961. $1.95. 

This book is aimed at older nature 
students who already have some back- 
ground experience. 


101 CAMPING-OUT IDEAS AND ACTI- 
vITIES, by Bruno Knobel, Sterling 
Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 1961. $2.50. 
While not a manual for camping 
out, this book adds much zest to a 
trip, includes suggestions for such 
diverse activities as tracking animals, 
doing tricks with a lasso and diving. 


FAMILY RECREATION AND SAFETY, 
1961, Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3. 1961. $1.00. 

Safety tips on all forms of recrea- 
tion—swimming, boating, skin div- 
ing, fishing, and land sports. 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS, by Martin Gard- 
ner, Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 1961. $2.00. 

This book of “puzzlers” made from 
equipment found in the average home 
would interest both older and young- 
er campers. 


INDIAN SILVERSMITHING, by W. Ben 
Hunt, Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1. 1960. $3.95. 

Methods, ideas, and authentic repli- 
cas are included in this craft manual. 
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Camp Must Assess 


Camper Needs 


Plan Program Related 
to Camper Growth, 


By Alan F. Klein 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 


OR MANY YEARS, camping 
people, both in the United States 
and Canada, have recognized that or- 
ganized camping is an educational ex- 
perience. While this has been reiterat- 
ed at American Camping Association 
conferences, not enough has been said 
about the methods used to implement 
education potentialities of camping. 
In many instances, camp programs 
do not have clearly-defined purposes. 
This is not to say that they do not 
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have stated camp purposes, but that 
these stated purposes are often vague, 
global, and are not set forth in op- 
erational terms. 

Education is a process of changing 
the behavior patterns of people. This 
is using behavior in the broad sense 
to include thinking and feeling as 
well as overt action. (Ralph W. Tyler, 
Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1956.) When education is viewed in 


this way, it is clear that objectives 
represent the kinds of specific changes 
in behavior that the camp seeks to 
bring about in its campers. 

Prescott, Murray and others view 
the human being as a dynamic or. 
ganism which, in its normal state, js 
in equilibrium between internal forces 
and external demands. It is the func- 
tion of education, and_ therefore, 
camping, to help the individual to 
meet his internal needs so that the re- 
sulting behavior is socially acceptable 
and continuous, unrelieved tensions 
are redirected. These needs fali into 
three categories: physical, social, and 
integrative, i.e., the need for a philos- 
ophy of life. So then, we may con- 
ceive of a camping experience as one 
way in which children may be helped 
to fulfill physical, social, and_inte- 
grative needs which is satisfying to 
them and also promote the kind of 
behavior patterns that are personally 
satisfying and socially significant. This 
formulation of objectives allows us to 
classify objectives into knowledge, at- 
titudes, and skills. 

The camp is in a position to use 
activities which will provide an avenue 
for children to meet needs that may 
not be well satisfied elsewhere. It is 
important to note that the concept of 
“need” used here is not the gap be- 
tween what is and what is not. Such 
an interpretation allows for the argu- 
ment that most camps are not op- 
erated to do therapy. In this article 
we are discussing normal growth 
needs of children in which the learn- 
ing of socially accepted attitudes and 
behaviors predominate in the _pro- 
gram. 

The normal growth needs of chil- 
dren will vary according to age and 
psychosocial development. Each peri- 
od of psychosocial development has 
its own developmental or learning 
tasks. 

To begin with, the objectives for a 
camp program must rest upon values 
that are deemed essential to a satis- 
fying and effective life. In this cate- 
gory, one might give priority to the 
democratic way of life; the impor- 
tance of every person, regardless of 
race, religion, or status; having op- 
portunity for growth to the fullest 
potential; the value of variability in- 
stead of static conformity; and spirit- 
ual faith. If a camp believes, for one 
exampie then, in a democratic way 
of life, it must operate to demon- 
strate to its campers that democracy 
applies to all aspects of life and not 
‘ust to political considerations. 

The objectives of a camp, to be 
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Once ultimate goals are established 


plan specific program to attain those goais. 


useful, must be in operational terms 
and by that we mean that they be 
statements of changes that one hopes 
will take place in the campers through 
the growth experience. It does not 
serve to state objectives in generaliza- 
tions, in activities, in the counselor’s 
role, or in statements of learning con- 
tent that are not behavioral. More- 
over, the objectives should specify to 
which area of life the behavior ap- 
plies. 

If we are to meet the needs of 
campers in our camps, and we are 
prepared to think of camp objectives 
in specific and operational terms, we 
are ready to look at the task method 
approach to program planning in 
camp. It is difficult, if at all possible, 
to meet the needs of campers through 
program, unless the needs are identi- 
fied and program is planned specifi- 
cally to meet the developmental tasks 
for each age group and the individuals 
within it. The scatter shot approach to 
program planning in camps should 
have gone out with the Model T Ford. 
Even if a camp believes in recreation 
and fun as the basic reasons for its 
existence, systematic, precise, and 
targeted program planning is essen- 
tial. 

The questions to ask are: what are 
the developmental tasks faced by 
young people in each age range; what 
programs are most suited to influence 
positively the growth needs of each 
age group; do we seek to assess the 
areas of greatest need for our camp- 
ers; do we plan program to relate to 
the areas of greatest need for each 
group; do we do anything about try- 
ing to assess to what extent we suc- 
ceed in bringing about any change in 
behavior; how do we select program 
to influence either knowledge, atti- 
tude, or skills? 

There are currently vital gaps in 
camping practice. The first gap is the 
assessment of the developmental 
needs and priorities for our campers. 
This assessment must be made in 
camps if the important objectives are 
to be achieved. Once ultimate goals 
are established and stated in specific 
behavioral terms we must decide upon 
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specific, useful, and effective program 
media to work toward those goals. 

Dr. R. J. Havighurst, in Develop- 
mental Tasks and Education, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1958., defines 
developmental tasks as follows: “The 
developmental tasks of life . .. are 
those things that constitute healthy 
and satisfying growth in society ... 
a task which arises at or about a cer- 
tain period in the life of an individ- 
ual, successful achievement of which 
leads to his happiness and to success 
with later tasks, while failure leads to 
unhappiness in the individual, disap- 
proval by society and difficulty with 
later tasks.” 

Dr. Robert L. McCleery, McCleery 
Scales, University of Nebraska Press, 
sees it as “Any task which the indi- 
vidual must satisfactorily solve in 
order to pass to a higher level of ma- 
turity.” 

Let us take as an example, the 
tasks selected by the YMCA of Oma- 
ha for nine, 10 and 11 year age 
groups. These headings, for illustra- 
tions, are too broad for actual use. 
Each one would have to be subdivided 
into its component parts. Space does 
not permit such further elaboration 
here. 

1. Feeling accepted and wanted by 
age mates. 

2. Finding satisfaction and a sense 
of usefulness in doing for others. 

3. Adjusting to being masculine or 
feminine. 

-4. Developing self-confidence about 
what is right and wrong and learning 
to play by rules of fair play. 

5. Gaining acceptance and mutual 
understanding with an_ increasing 
number of adults. 

6. Accepting and following through 
with responsibility. 

7. Finding acceptable and harmoni- 
ous roles in home, school, and peer 
groups. 

If these tasks are accepted, the ob- 
jectives, behaviorally stated, are set. 
If we are to be able to judge success 
in improving behavior along these di- 
mensions, we must assess the levels 
of performance at the beginning of 
the camp period so as to compare 


them with those at the end. If the 
levels are assessed at the beginning, 
certain kinds may seem more impor- 
tant than others for any given group 
or camp. These levels form the basis 
for program priorities or emphasis. 

Improvement or growth along these 
dimensions usually does not just hap- 
pen without the stimulus of outside 
influence. It can be fostered and ac- 
celerated through conscious effort. To 
accomplish such growth requires the 
selection of experiences that are 
known to influence positively such 
skills and competencies. Is this the 
function of a camp? This is what 
character building means; this is what 
educational experience means; this is 
what personal development means; 
this is what teaching citizenship 
means. It would seem to follow that 
it is a function of a camp. 

Camp Kon-O-Kwee, in Pittsburgh, 
has devised a list which it calls, “Goals 
for Camper’s Personal Growth.” As 
an illustration, let us examine the list 
of attitudes to be developed for the 
senior level. The right hand side of 
the form used is headed Camp Situa- 
tions Facilitating and the column is 
left blank, to be filled in through 
counselor training and _ supervision. 
The list of attitudes for the adoles- 
cent is: 

1. Confident in his ability to be 
part of a group. Feels he contributes 
to the group. Begins to see himself 
as others see him. Is conscious of 
self, inner confusion and search for 
identity. 

2. Begins to accept opposite sex and 
gain confidence with opposite sex. 

3. Wants to direct own life and be- 
gins to widen sense of responsibility. 

4. Willing to see point of view of 
others. Will sacrifice for good of 
group. Responsibility for group mem- 
bership. 

5. Aware of pubescent 
changes and accepts them. 

6. Confident he can handle life well 
and believes he is developing in a 
normal way. 

7. Accepts service to others and 
has growing interest in service. 

8. Makes new acquaintances easily. 
Is interested in adult activities and 
work. 

9. Likes physical activity. Appre- 
ciates creative skill in others. 

10. Developing a sense of right 
and wrong, truth, worthy standards, 
and can apply religious teachings to 
life. 

We may or may not agree with this 
camp’s list, but we must commend its 
systematic approach. It knows what 
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it is about and what it wants to 
achieve. It seeks to assess the level 
of its campers in relation to develop- 
mental needs which are seen in the 
light of the values held by the camp. 
It makes a conscious attempt to se- 
lect and relate camp experiences and 
activities, that is, program, to the 
specific tasks considered most impor- 
tant for the camp group under con- 
sideration. 


The Task Method 


The task method of program plan- 
ning in camp consists of (1) identify- 
ing the developmental tasks of the 
age groupings, (2) assessing the level 
of behavior of the specific group, (3) 
selecting the priorities of specific ob- 
jectives, (4) selecting program to 
meet the needs set as priorities and 
measuring the success achieved with- 
in the camp period. 

To assist the camp director there 
are various systems of developmental 
needs for each age group, and also 
criteria for programs that are most 
suitable for certain desired results. 
Following are a few suggestions: 

Will French, Behavioral Goals of 
General Education in High School, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation 
— 1957. 

Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary 
School Objectives, New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

Eric Erikson, Childhood and So- 
ciety, New York, W. W. Norton & 
Co. 

Richard S. Doty, The Character 
Dimensions of Camping, New York, 
Association Press 1960. 

Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. Di- 
mock, Designing Education in Values, 
New York, Association Press 1955. 

Al J. Hummel and Clifford A. 
Smith, The Task Method of Program 
Planning, YMCA of Omaha. 

Robert J. Havighurst — Develop- 
mental Tasks and Education, New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 

Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ry- 
land, Social Group Work Practice, 
Part Two, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin 1949. 

Gump, Schogger, and Redl, “The 
Camp Milieu and Its Immediate Ef- 
fects,” Journal of Social Issues, XIII, 
lL; SRS. 

Paul Gump, “The Ingredients of 
Games and Their Impact on Players,” 
Wayne University. 

Alan F. Klein, Program Utilization, 
Group Work Section, NASW, New 
York Chapter. 
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(,ood Camp Maintenance 


Aids Program, 





Builds Morale, 


Saves Money 


By N. Harold West 
Director 
Resica Falls Scout Reservation 


os BUILDINGS and equipment 
of a camp are the tools of the 
camp program. They exist only to 
support the program. Good mainte- 
nance is important because— 

1. Well-kept facilities provide bet- 
ter service. When facilities and equip- 
ment are kept in good condition, it 
insures maximum results in program 
administration. 

2. It builds staff morale and camp 
morale. An orderly plan for the care 
of buildings and equipment helps to 
build respect for property and enlists 
cooperation of staff and campers in 
its upkeep. 

3. Good public relations are de- 
veloped. Community leaders, parents 
and neighbors are always impressed 
and proud of attractive well-kept fa- 
cilities. 


4. It is economically sound. Care- 
ful attention to repair, upkeep and 
preservation will save dollars in the 
long run. 

The greatest asset to camp mainte- 
nance is to build in such a way that 
a Structure is as maintenance free as 
possible. Build firm, sound, and as 
permanent as possible. 


Factors in Proper Maintenance 


1. Have an adequate maintenance 
item in the budget. The expenditure 
of funds on a regular basis for main- 
tenance and upkeep will save big re- 
pair bills in the future. 

2. Plan a maintenance program in 
advance. This will help set up the 
budget. Plan a work schedule with 
your maintenance man. 

3. Use good grade materials. 
There is no saving in using makeshift 
or low-grade material for permanent 
or temporary repairs. “Temporary” 
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repairs are rarely redone and may 
mark the beginning of the disinte- 
gration of a camp. 

4. Have proper tools. Time is wast- 
ed when you do not have the right 
tools or don’t know where to find 
them. Have a repair shop equipped 
with adequate supplies for emergency 
repairs such as nails, pipe fittings, 
electrical supplies, paint, etc. 


Selection of Maintenance Personnel 


In recruiting maintenance person- 
nel, two main sources are available: 
personal acquaintances and employ- 
ment services. Before you start, be 
sure you know what you want — car- 
penter, painter or mechanic. Can you 
house the new man? What does the 
job include? What salary? Payable 
when — monthly, semi-monthly, 
weekly? What benefits — insurance, 
medical, etc.? 

When the applications are in, and 
the possibilities selected, make the 
most of the interview. Show the appli- 
cant around; cause him to feel at 
ease; state everything clearly — be 
sure to make clear the kind of work- 
manship expected. Follow-up the in- 
terview with a letter of employment 
to the chosen man. 

Camp directors will want to re- 
member that the maintenance man is 
an adult member of the staff and 
must help maintain high standards of 
living essential in employees that have 
a close relationship with campers. As 
such, he becomes an example of good 
citizenship. His character should be 
above reproach. 

A good maintenance man should 
be versatile in the trades needed for 
general upkeep of camping facilities. 
He should have qualities of work- 
manship that help him set a good 
example of proper care and use of 
equipment. He should have the basic 
skills of a carpenter, plumber and 
mason, if his duties will be related to 
the construction of new projects as 
well as the repair of existing facilities. 

He must regulate his time in such 
a way as to carry out his duties and 
provide himself and family a normal 
Share of off time. His skill in his 
evaluation of time and work will be 
a determining factor in satisfaction 
both to himself and his employer. It 
is important to develop a work plan 
for each week of the season, or the 
year, listing things to be done, when 
to do them, and to make a record of 
action taken. Regular conferences 
Should be held between the mainte- 
nance employee and the director to 
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check up on progress being made 
and to adjust assignments agreed 
upon. 


Outline of Maintenance Duties 


The following items in the mainte- 
nance man’s responsibilities are not 
in any specific order of importance, 
but simply serve as a list of some of 
the many things expected of him. 

1. Have knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the water system, and 
maintain adequate water supply for 
all seasons of the year. Keep in touch 
with County Health officials to as- 
sure safe water supply. Keep entire 
system in good repair. Check inven- 
tories to assure that repair parts are 
on hand. Cleaning, lubricating, and 
replacing worn part are important. 

2. Maintain active relationship with 
the Forestry Service. Keep fire-fight- 
ing equipment in serviceable form 
and convenient to buildings and tim- 
ber area. Cooperate with local fire 
fighting services. 

3. Carry out such projects of re- 
forestration and woodland manage- 
ment as have been agreed upon with 
the camp director. 

4. Maintain good appearance of 
the property. Some areas must be 
kept mowed, some permitted to grow 
in keeping with good conservation. 
All buildings must be kept in good 
repair and wooden surfaces treated 
periodically. Trees should be trim- 
med along power lines. Toilet facili- 
ties should be kept in good order. 

5. Keep adequate records of all 
equipment. Keep workshop and equip- 
ment in good order. Check bills 
against purchase orders. Many of the 
jobs in this category may be done 
during bad weather. 

6. Practice good health and sani- 
tation principles — toilet facilities, 
grease traps and garbage disposal 
must be cared for regularly. 

7. Know where to get help when 
needed (state police, fire wardens, 
etc.) Maintain friendly relationship 
with neighbors of camp. 


Supervision of Maintenance 


Training will have to be provided 
maintenance personnel in the follow- 
ing skills, unless capability is present: 
(1) mixing cement; (2) joining and 
threading pipe; (3) mixing paint prop- 
erly, preserving brushes, using spray 
gun; (4) caring for short circuits, 
blown fuses, worn or broken lines, 
control boxes; (5) learning all water 
systems and their care; (6) learning 
emergency procedures for fire or 


flooding possibilities; (7) caring for 
cars and trucks—greasing, changing 
oil, tightening, ignition repairs, brake 
adjustment and changing tires; (8) 
spotting roof leaks and_ repairing 
them; (9) repairing canvas; (10) re- 
placing broken window panes; (11) 
cleaning and waxing floors; (12) re- 
moving broken electric bulbs from 
sockets; (13) repairing broken ladder 
rungs, door latches, garden hose; 
(14) replacing broken screens; (15) 
stopping faucet leaks; (16) clearing 
toilet bowls or lines, cleaning grease 
traps. 

Maintenance personnel should be 
taught how to move through camp, 
spotting problems or maintenance 
needs, writing them down and de- 
veloping a work schedule to care for 
them. 


Work Schedules 


Camp management and mainte- 
nance personnel should work out a 
weekly schedule of jobs to be done— 
both planned improvements and items 
of repair and maintenance. Plan and 
make a weekly schedule sheet. Check 
against this sheet at the end of the 
week to see what was or was not 
done, and what additional jobs were 
accomplished. 


Purchasing 


Once a year, at the same time each 
year, the director and maintenance 
personnel should make up a com- 
plete inventory of maintenance sup- 
plies. Then work out a suitable sys- 
tem for purchasing additional sup- 
plies as needed. A good way is to 
have maintenance people keep a run- 
ning “want” list; for instance, if he 
puts spark plugs in a motor or in- 
stalls several plumbing nipples, and 
the remaining supply is low, that is 
the time to list them as needed items. 

When equipment is bought, man- 
uals on their operation and lists of 
repair parts and numbers should be 
filed in a specified place, in a central 
office or the shop. Time and money 
will be saved if orders for replace- 
ment parts are listed by number. 
Helpful manuals on truck and car re- 
pair may be obtained from Motors 
Inc., 250 West S5Sth St., New York 19. 


—Mr. West spoke on this subject at 
the ACA Region II Convention in 
Philadelphia, March 1961. The _ sec- 
ond part of his discussion on camp 
maintenance will appear in a coming 
issue of Camping Magazine. 











INSURANCE — the guardian 


for both camp and camper 





Camping, like all industries, has 
special insurance risk characteristics 
and every camp has its unique expos- 
ures to loss. Proper insurance protec- 
tion means not only the right kind of 
insurance but the right amount. It 
follows that camp insurance programs 
should be planned and _ purchased 
with professional guidance—an agent 
or broker who is familiar with and 


interested in camping. ' 
The information in this section does 


not propose to guide any individual 
camp in its insurance program. The 
first article, from Grace Mitchell’s 
book, Fundamentals of Day Camp- 
ing, describes (in general terms since 
practices and regulations vary from 
State to state) coverages that are 
available. 

J. Wendell Howe’s article gives * :- 
formation on how camps can plan 
and work to lessen the risk of liability 
claims. 





By Grace L. Mitchell 


Camper Medical, Accident, 
and Sickness Insurance 


Many camp _ directors feel that 
camper medical reimbursement insur- 
ance is a must. Such insurance covers 
the camper to the policy limits for 
injuries sustained while traveling to, 
attending, and returning from camp, 
and also for the expe»se of treatment 
received within a specified number of 
weeks after the time of an accident. 
Coverage usually includes X-ray and 
hospital bills; nurses’, physicians’, and 
surgeons’ fees; laboratory costs, and 
the like. 

Some camps also carry the sickness 
provisions. Such coverage provides 
payment for hospital, nursing, medi- 
cal, and surgical expenses resulting 
from sickness. In either sickness or 
accident insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment clauses extending 
the coverage to polio and certain 
other enumerated “dread diseases” of 
a more serious nature are often in- 
cluded. 

Some camps include accident and 
and health insurance in their fee; some 
require it and charge extra; and in 
other camps the coverage is optional. 
By contracting for 100 per cent of 
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the camper enrollment, premium rates 
may be somewhat reduced. 

Many insurance companies allow 
counselors to take out accident and 
sickness coverage under the same 
policy as the campers. This service 
assures the camp staff of coverage for 
illness and accidents not covered by 
Workmen’s Compensation. Together 
—within the limitations of the poli- 
cies-—medical insurance and Work- 
men’s Compensation assure that the 
camp’s moral and legal obligations 
are met when a staff member is in- 
capacitated. 

Some insurance companies require 
accident and sickness insurance be- 
fore writing comprehensive general 
liability on a camp, especially with 
high limits of coverage. 


Workmen’‘s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation varies in 
requirements and in benefits among 
the states. Subject to the requirements 
of the state, the act has the effect of 
being compulsory. Therefore, it is 
wise to check with an insurance com- 
pany or agent as to the statutory re- 
quirements. For example, in Massa- 
chusetts, insurance must be carried if 
four or more persons are employed; 
in some states, not until there are 
eight or more. 


All employees, including cooks, 
maintenance men, carpenters, me- 
chanics, office staff, nurse, and coun- 
selors generally must be _ included. 
When counselors-in-training do not 
pay tuition, the camp owner should 
check state laws to see whether they 
are to be covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

A camp which comes under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
which does not carry this coverage, 
must in case of injury or disability to 
any employee hurt while engaged in 
the performance of his duties, cover 
all expenses including salary up to 
the requirements of the law of that 
state. The camp may also be liable 
to fines in certain instances for non- 
compliance with the statutes. An ac- 
cident and health policy is not a sub- 
stitute for a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion policy because it does not pay 
the same benefits and, hence, does not 
meet the requirements of the act. 

It may be advisable that the same 
insurance agency handle both Work- 
men’s Compensation, liability, and 
sickness and accident insurance. This 
usually eliminates indecision between 
insurance companies as to which 
should pay a claim. 


Fire Insurance 


In the past 20 years, construction 
costs have increased enormously, but 
property owners in general have not 
increased their insurance coverage 
proportionately. It is advised that 
camp directors have a reappraisal of 
fire insurance coverage every three 
years. This might be done by a repu- 
table builder, a recognized profes- 
sional appraiser, or an insurance com- 
pany field man experienced in that 
work. New construction or building 
improvements should be added to 
policies whenever these occur. 

It is generally considered best, in 
states which permit, to write fire in- 
surance on a blanket basis with 90 
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per cent of the sound value of all 
buildings and contents’ covered. 
Should one or two buildings burn 
completely, the coverage provides 100 
per cent replacement of these build- 
ings although only 90 per cent of the 
total values are insured. New build- 
ings and additions are automatically 
picked up by the terms of such a 
policy. 

If the camp budget or state laws 
will not allow for 90 per cent cover- 
age as described above, it is possible 
to have property written on a sched- 
ule, with a definite amount applying 
to each building. If the property has 
been appraised, one way to set the 
amount of insurance is to take a 
straight percentage of each building 
appraised in order to get some cover- 
age on each piece of property. Some 
camp owners, however, try to put 
proper coverage on the most valuable 
building and allow some of the less 
valuable buildings to remain under- 
insured or uninsured. This is not so 
flexible a plan as the blanket policy 
since insurance cannot be borrowed, 
so to speak, from one building to cov- 
er a severe loss on another. Contents, 
since they are apt to be moved, should 
not be insured on each building, but 
on a blanket basis throughout the 
camp. 

In most states, tents, rowboats, 
canoes, and camp equipment can be 
lumped as one item on a _ blanket 
basis at a slightly lower rate. How- 
ever, these items may be included in 
a single broad-form campowner’s 
policy which is explained later in the 
article. 

An “extended coverage” endorse- 
ment including windstorm coverage 
should probably be carried on camp 
buildings. Snow collapse, leaking and 
water damage, and damage from fall- 
ing trees are among other types of 
protection now available. 

There are several ways to finance 
fire insurance premiums. If it is pos- 
sible to pay cash, there will be a 
saving. If this is impractical, a bud- 
get plan may be preferable. 


Liability Other Than Automobile 


Many insurance companies still shy 
away from summer camps for liabil- 
ity coverage and some still issue only 
the limited owner’s, landlord’s, and 
tenant’s form. However, when it is 
possible to obtain it, the safest lia- 
bility coverage for a camp is the 
comprehensive liability contract. With 
this, it is necessary for the camp 
Owner or director to fill out a ques- 
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tionnaire which discloses all hazards 
involved in camp operation includ- 
ing those pertaining to boats, canoes, 
saddle horses, products of the prem- 
ises, malpractice, persons, area, and 
other items. If all known hazards are 
properly covered with the estimated 
charge for them, the camp is insured 
against all these known hazards. In 
addition, through the comprehensive 
feature of this liability policy, the 
camp is also protected for any new 
or unknown hazard unless they are 
specifically excluded. The final pre- 
mium charge is determined by an 
annual audit. 

The properly insured camp will 
show in its comprehensive liability 
contract year-round premise coverage 
and any off-premise property specific- 
ably mentioned, such as an office in a 
home or office building, a camping 
site, and any other property owned, 
leased, or rented, such as laundries 
and beaches. All canoes, sailboats, 
rowboats, inboards, and outboards 
should be declared in the contract; 
also the total number of saddle ani- 
mals, whether owned or hired. One of 
the most frequent omissions in lia- 
bility contracts is the uncovered haz- 
ard of sending children to riding aca- 
demies. Riding schools often do not 
have insurance and, even if they do, 
the responsibility of the camp does 
not cease when the director delivers 
a camper to a riding academy. This 
hazard should be specifically covered 
in the liability contract. 

Products liability covering food 
handling and consumption on and off 
the premises should be mentioned, 
and contingent malpractice coverage 
should also be shown. Every doctor 
and nurse should carry a malpractice 
policy, but some do not. If they 
should make a mistake in treating a 
camper, the camp might be sued. 

All camps should carry property 





damage of at least $10,000. Serious 
property damage can result from the 
most unpredictable cause. 

The question is often asked whether 
institutional camps could be _ held 
liable. All states have different laws, 
but in many states an agency camp 
can be held liable; and in those where 
it cannot, it can still be sued. Re- 
cently, several more states have join- 
ed those which already hold that reli- 
gious and charitable institutions are 
liable for acts of negligence. 

There are special contracts avail- 
able for certain public and nonprofit 
organizations which operate day or 
resident camps whereby camping ac- 
tivities and meetings at camps not 
owned by the users can have liability 
coverage on a daily basis. Local at- 
torneys and insurance agencies should 
be consulted. 


Automobile Liability 


This is an area which is frequently 
neglected or inadequately covered by 
day camp operators. In all states, ex- 
cept Massachusetts and New York 
(at the time of this writing), coverage 
can and should be put on a compre- 
hensive liability basis. At this time 
in Massachusetts and New York a 
comprehensive automobile contract 
cannot be written because of the com- 
pulsory law. However, a_ separate 
hired car and nonownership policy 
can be issued. The comprehensive lia- 
bility feature permits new cars to be 
automatically added to an existing 
policy and permits pro rata premiums 
for short-term coverage. An annual 
audit determines the date the car 
went on the road and when it was 
taken off. The policy should have the 
hired car and nonownership endorse- 
ment which would cover the camp 
for all contingencies in the use of 
buses and hired cars. All privately 
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The material by Grace L. 
Mitchell is from Fundamentals 
of Day Camping written by 
Mrs. Mitchell for the American 
Camping Association. The book 
is published by Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7 and is available at $4.50. In 
the acknowledgments, Mrs. Mit- 
chell notes that Lawrence Fess- 
enden, a camp insurance con- 
sultant, gave assistance on the 
insurance material. 











owned cars used for the transporta- 
tion of campers should have the so- 
called camp bus endorsement. Again 
the limits of the camp’s automobile 
liability should be high, for when 
bad accidents occur, large groups are 
often involved. 


Automobile Fire and Theft 


Camp-owned vehicles should be 
covered for comprehensive fire and 
theft; for, even though stored on the 
premises during the winter, they can 
burn or be stolen. If reasonably new, 
they should also have collision cov- 
erage. If the camp owns five or more 
cars and trucks, fleet rates may be 
available. 


Miscellaneous Coverage 


Besides the foregoing types of in- 
surance described there are several 
other kinds of coverage which camp 
directors will find worth considering. 
These include Burglary and Theft, 
Interior or Exterior Robbery Insur- 
ance, Fidelity Bonds, Business Life 
Insurance, and Fire Contents. 


Tuition Fees, Tuition and 
Business Interruption Refunds 


For complete coverage these con- 
tracts should be taken together. To- 
gether they may be the best way to 
cover a camp against the catastrophe 
of the loss of its entire income. It is 
business “life insurance” for the 
camp. 

Under the tuition or camping fees 
form of contract, coverage may be 
available for the loss of income which 
is occasioned by fire or any of the 
perils of the extended coverage en- 
dorsement which, of course, includes 
windstorm and tornado. Under this 
particular form, the wording is such 
that should a fire occur in the spring 
or just before the camp opens, the 
insurance would cover for the drop 
in income even though the camp was 
repaired in time to open on its regu- 
lar scheduled date. The premium is 
not too expensive in proportion to 
the coverage offered, and can be tak- 
en out on various percentages of the 
total camping income. 

Some insurance companies offer a 
modified tuition refund program to 
insure expenses only. The coverage 
protects the camp against total clos- 
ure due to epidemic and also includes 
coverage for quarantine. Such ex- 
penses would include staff salaries, 
food products not of a salvageable na- 
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ture, taxes, bank principal and inter- 
est, insurance, printing, and some 
other necessary continuing expense. 
The premium is determined for each 
camp separately on the basis of a 
survey. 


Tuition refund—or camp contract- 
ual liability—covers the camp against 
loss of income or camping fees should 
the campers be forced to leave be- 
cause of sickness or accident. 

In addition to coverage enabling a 
camp to keep operating in spite of 
difficulties, tuition refund insurance 
has public relations value. Even 
though the camp’s brochure may 
state that refunds will not be made, 
there is no better way to retain the 
good will of parents than to be able 
to hand them a check for the un- 
earned part of the camping fee, giv- 
ing evidence of foresight in providing 
for such a contingency. 


Business interruption insurance is 
another type of coverage which may 
be purchased to protect the camp 
should fire or other loss covered un- 
der the extended coverage provision 
of the fire insurance policy prevent 
the camp’s opening or force it to close 
during operation. The payments for 
loss under this type of insurance 
would cover continuing expenses of 
doing business, commitments to staff, 
profits budgeted, and other necessary 
business expense. Often business in- 
terruption insurance is written for 
that part of the year during which 
the camp director feels he could not 
rebuild to open should a loss occur. 
Payments under business interruption 
are allowed only for the period it 
takes the camp to replace or repair 
the damaged building or buildings. 
Written in this way the premium is 
quite reasonable for the amount and 
scope of the coverage afforded. 


Broad-Form Camp Owner's Policy 


The trend toward the packaging of 
all camp coverages under one policy 
is increasing. This type of policy 
offers many advantages. It eliminates 
much clerical expense and work, and 
the cost may be no greater than the 
total cost of individual policies if 
they are written with stock compan- 
ies. In addition, it offers some types 
of coverage not otherwise obtainable, 
such as building collapse, weight of 
ice and snow, and trees falling on 
buildings. 

Other advantages of the single, 
broad-form policy include no over- 
looked protection, fewer policies to 
handle, one expiration date, no over- 
lapping of coverages. In most states a 
$50 loss deductible applies to some 
coverages listed in this form of in- 
surance. 

Installment or budget plans to pay 
insurance premiums can usually be 
arranged. Moreover, the writing of 
such a policy entails a detailed sur- 
vey which is of inestimable value to 
those day camps which have not been 
thoroughly surveyed within three 
years. 


Periodic Surveys 


When it comes to insurance, a com- 
placent attitude on the part of the 
camp management could be disas- 
trous. Any camp will do well to ar- 
range for periodic insurance surveys 
every three to five years. Such sur- 
veys should be made by a reputable 
agent, broker, or insurance consult- 
ant, who will make recommendations 
as to the suitable kinds and amounts 
of insurance which should be carried 
by the camp, considering risk, the 
camp budget, and the place of in- 
surance in the camp’s total financial 
picture. 


Prevention — camps’ best 


protection against damage claims 


By J. Wendell Howe 
ACA Vice-President and Director, 
Skylake Camps 


OR MANY camp directors, par- 
ticulary private camp people, the 
nebulous threat of a lawsuit for dam- 
ages arising from his business opera- 
tion is an ever-present specter. Every 
camp director who provides services 


of any nature for the public today 
faces the fact that any one of his 
parental clients may find fault with 
his services, how he carries out his 
services, the arrangements or condi- 
tions of his facilities, his failure to 
carry out the offered services in the 
manner these were assumed by the 
parent to be carried out and other fea- 
tures of the camp operation. Such 
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fault finding may also be with the re- 
marks of the camp director or his 
employees. 

The protection of a good public 
liability insurance policy is essential 
in meeting the situaton when a suit 
is threatened. Each claim awarded 
against a camp anywhere in_ the 
United States affects the premium 
schedule used for all camps. Other 
camp directors suffer when one has 
been negligent and a claim has been 
won by a parent. This article is in- 
tended to call attention to the need 
for studying ways to protect a camp 
against damage. A later article will 
discuss points to consider in securing 
an adequate insurance policy. The 
comments and suggestions which fol- 
low are intended to suggest starting 
points for each director as he exam- 
ines his camp operation seeking “un- 
covered exposures” whereby he may 
be subject to damage suits. 

Too often the first indication of 
dissatisfaction the camp _ director- 
owner or social agency receives is a 
phone call or letter from an attorney 
representing the parent. The basis for 
such a claim for damages varies wide- 
ly. The camp director may be at the 
mercy of the court unless he has 
made specific provisions, in writing or 
print, in his agreement or contract 
with the parents. These provisions 
should be stated in his camp literature 
and, more specifically, the most im- 
portant ones should be in the appli- 
cation for enrollment form. Such 
printed statements can limit the 
amount of liability the camp director 
assumes in accepting a child as a 
camper. 

This first, and perhaps most im- 
portant step in limiting the extent of 
the liability of a camp director means 
careful preparation of camp literature. 
In this literature the camp director 
States specifically what he intends to 
offer for campers, what kind of su- 
pervision will be provided for the 
children, what protection he will ot- 
fer to provide safety from illness or 
accidents, what housing and sanitary 
facilities will be provided and what 
activities will be provided or included 
in the camp program. 

Sometimes a brochure may be a 
bit “wordy” but a single phrase may 
often be the means whereby a camp 
director avoids a claim. The parent 
may not have read this particular 
phrase but the fact that it was stated 
in the literature sent to all inquiring 
parents makes it obligatory for the 
parent to have become familiar with 
all arrangements. The validity and ac- 
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curacy of the camp literature is a 
primary protection against misunder- 
standings which lead to lawsuits. 

A second important step in limit- 
ing liability is in the wording of the 
enrollment application the parent 
Signs in seeking admission of his child 
to the camp. A camp director may 
limit his liability by a statement re- 
lieving the camp of accidents. How- 
ever, when such a statement is in- 
cluded the camp assumes an obliga- 
tion to provide adequate safeguards 
for children. 

The specific wording for all con- 
ditions of enrollment-—the camp di- 
rector’s statement of how he proposes 
to manage the camp in specific situa- 
tions, does not need to be on the part 
of the application the parent signs 
and returns. It may be desirable to 
condense the application form by 
putting these statements on a “tear- 
off part. Such items of possible con- 
tention as: permitting children to 
leave camp with persons other than 
their parents; the candy problem; 
campers’ use of telephone; refunds of 
camper fees; transportation arrange- 
ments; etc.; can be covered by state- 
ments of camp policies or rules. The 


.parents are asked to retain the “tear- 


off” for future reference. 

When a “tear-off” is part of an en- 
rollment application folder, the fol- 
lowing sentence may be part of the 
application sent to the camp: “I de- 
sire to make application, subject to 
all conditions stated in the camp bro- 
chure, which I have read, and of 
which this is a part... ” 

Some camps include a statement 
relieving them of liability in case of 
accidents such as the following: “I 
relieve the camp management of all 
responsibility in case of accidents, it 
being understood that the camp takes 
proper precautions to protect the 
health and safety of all campers...” 


in the signed portion of application. 

When such a statement is used, the 
camp director assumes the responsi- 
bility for providing safety controls in 
terms of staff, waterfront control, 
horsemanship supervision by qualified 
persons, etc. This can be interpreted to 
imply that a registered nurse is a staff 
member, that a First Aider is a mem- 
ber of every group which leaves camp 
on a trip, etc. 

One cause of camp accidents is dis- 
obedience of a camper to a counse- 
lor’s or staff member’s instructions. A 
camp director can learn if a child is 
customarily obedient to persons out- 
side the family by a visit to the home 
and by referrals from school or youth 
organizations. A statement in the ap- 
plication such as: “In signing this ap- 
plication form I certify that my son 
or daughter is amenable to camp dis- 
cipline and is free from habits that 
would make an undesirable camper” 
relieves the camp of negligence in 
case of accident resulting from dis- 
obedience. 

Good health records and accident 
histories provided by parents before 
the children enter camp, supplement- 
ed by a physician’s certificate of good 
health on arrival are real assets in 
protecting the camp director in in- 
stances of dissatisfied parents. 


Provide for Emergencies 


All camp directors should be aware 
of the necessity of having written per- 
mission from the parent for medical 
attention when needed for diagnosis 
of illness or treatment of injury. In 
most states it is illegal for a physician 
to give such attention or any treatment 
without the approval of the parents 
or their agent (in this instance the 
camp director.) Should such treat- 
ment be given without the approval 
or written permission of the parent 
both the camp director and the physi- 
cian are liable for damages. Many 
camps require that parents give the 
name of a relative or friend, in writ- 
ing, who is authorized in the absence 
of the parent to give permission for 
medical treatment or hospitalization. 
Again, the precautions taken by the 
camp director to provide for these 
emergencies gain the good will of the 
parent and reduce the uncovered risk 
of the camp director. 

One real measure of control over- 
looked by some newer camp directors 
is the legal assumption that a proce- 
dure considered proper and safe by 
the industry (i.e. camp associations) 
is considered safe and proper by an 
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individual camp director in spite of 
the fact that one parent may assume 
that it is not. One of the greatest safe- 
guards a camp director may have 
is adherence to the standards of ACA. 
The standards adopted by camp di- 
rectors of the United States thus be- 
come the “rules of the road” for camp 
directors. A simple statement to the 
effect that “this camp abides by or 
observes” the camp standards of ACA 
in the literature establishes this point 
in case any parent finds fault with a 
procedure or arrangements which is 
in keeping with ACA standards. 
No one should overlook the fact 
that while the parent may sign away 
his rights to sue, except in case of 
negligence, the statute of limitations 
grants every child the right to seek 
redress for damages from illness or 
injury suffered during his childhood 
or youth when he reaches his major- 
ity. A 21-year old has the right to file 
suit against a camp for an injury suf- 
fered when he was seven or eight 
years old even though his parent sign- 
ed a release clause at the time he en- 
tered camp. The period of grace dur- 


ing which the suit can be instituted 
varies in each state, some limit it to 
the first 60 days after his birthday, 
while others permit a year. To protect 
oneself, the camp director should keep 
health and accident records as well 
as others which might be related to a 
suit, until each camper has reached 
the age of 22 years. 


Danger in Negligence 


The one place in which the camp 
director can not escape liability is 
that of charges of negligence which 
result in some injury, physical, psy- 
chological or social, to a camper. The 
law does not permit anyone to sign a 
statement releasing another person 
from responsibility due to negligence 
on the part of the second person. 

Definitively one is negligent when 
he “fails to do the required thing, is 
careless, inattentive or indifferent.” 
This applies to staff members as well 
as the director. In some states the 
negligent counselor is liable rather 
than the director, a point the coun- 
selors should keep in mind during the 


camp season. This can be used during 
the pre-camp training period to em- 
phasize the need for observance of 
camp policies and rules. 

The final suggested way of avoiding 
lawsuits by dissatisfied parents is to 
provide a supplementary form of in- 
surance. A parent confronted with the 
unpleasant situation of, for example, 
a child brought home with a broken 


arm, finds his displeasure intensified 


when a substantial bill for medical 
expense comes to him. Many camps 
carry health and accident insurance, 
paid for by the camp, eovering all 
campers so that the medical expenses 
are paid by the insurance company. 
Thus the only problem the camp di- 
rector faces is to show the parent 
that the accident was not due to neg- 
ligence on his part or that of the staff. 


—As in all instances where medical 
or legal concerns are involved, the 
editors strongly advise that camp 
directors seek competent profes- 
sional counsel when establishing 
camp policies or setting up an in- 
surance program. 
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Can Application Forms 





Predict Staff’s Success? 


By Hedley G. Dimock 
Co-ordinator of Staff Development 
YMCA of Montreal 


Studies indicate forms’ usefulness in 


screening, placing and evaluating counselors 


NE OF THE most important jobs 
of camp administrators is se- 
lecting camp staff. Recent research 
has shown that the caliber of leader- 
ship is highly correlated with positive 
character growth, and leadership tech- 
niques directly determine the rela- 
tionships of children in groups. It is 
likely that the staff of a camp de- 
termines, more than any other single 
factor, the success of the summer pro- 
gram. Camp directors have always 
given a great deal of attention to the 
tools that might be useful in helping 
them select their staff. The tool most 
commonly used for this purpose is 
the staff application form. 

Quite a few years ago the Coopera- 
tive Committee for the study of camp 
counselors prepared an elaborate and 
carefully designed application form 
for camp counselors. It consisted of 
a page of routine personal data, an 
interest finder, a personality schedule, 
a section on social information and 
several open-ended camper and camp 
problems. (See Benson and Goldberg, 
The Camp Counselor. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951, p. 296 for a 
copy of this application form.) 

In an effort to determine whether 
this application form was helpful to 
camps in selecting their staff, a fol- 
low-up research study was conducted 
on 259 counselors in eight camps. 
The research showed that not one of 
the factors isolated through the ap- 
plication form could be used to de- 


termine the success of camp coun- © 
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selors. While some things showed a 
positive correlation with success, they 
could not be used to predict signifi- 
cantly whether or not a camp coun- 
selor would work out well. Perhaps, 
for the first time, it was found that 
the camp application form which col- 
lected information on age, education, 
camp experience, interests, social 
ability, etc., could not be used to pre- 
dict counselor success. (The study is 
reported in Character Education in 
the Summer Camp, Hedley S. Dim- 
ock, Editor, Association Press, 1931, 
p. 38-43.) 

During the years since the coopera- 
tive counselor study was made a great 
deal of attention in business and in- 
dustry has been given to the applica- 
tion form as a selection tool. Rela- 
tively little further experimentation 
has been carried out in the camping 
field, and only two studies are re- 
ported in the ACA report of studies 
and research. The research in busi- 
ness and industry has suggested that 
the application form is most useful 
as an original screening tool, and 
there has been little success with it 
as a predictor of on-the-job success 
over a period of time. 

In the summer of 1960, as a part 
of an overall research program de- 
signed to increase the character edu- 
cation in its summer camps, the Mon- 
treal YMCA _ experimented further 
with the application form as a tool 
for counselor selection. The appli- 
cation form included the usual back- 


ground personal data, an interest and 
ability locator, several camp problem 
situations and a blank page for an 
autobiographical sketch. During a re- 
search study conducted the previous 
summer, open-ended questions of 
camp problems were presented to the 
applicants. It was found that most 
answers to these questions were so 
nearly similar that there was no basis 
to differentiate among them. Since 
any material must divide respondents 
into widely separated groups, if it is 
to be useful for selection purposes, it 
had to be discarded. Consequently, in 
the 1960 study four answers were 
given to each question and the ap- 
plicant instructed to select one of 
them. For the autobiographical sketch 
the applicant was asked to tell some- 
thing about himself, his family, and 
his interest in camping. 


Analysis of Results 


The results of the routine data and 
interest finder showed that there was 
little relationship between age, edu- 
cation, past experience in camping, 
camp skills and success as a camp 
counselor. Eight people who had a 
great deal of camp experience were 
asked to read the camp problems and 
select the best of the four answers. 
There was almost no agreement 
among the judges as to which an- 
swers were the best. And, it was 
found after camp that the questions 
did not differentiate in any signifi- 
cant way among the successful and 
unsuccessful counselors. 

The autobiographical sketches of 
the 27 counselors were given to five 
professional people to rank. There 
was very good agreement among these 
judges as to which counselors would 











succeed in camp, and the agreement 
was of a statistically significant na- 
ture. This was very interesting as in- 
dependent judges do not often agree 
about what applicants make the best 
counselors. However, a compilation of 
the judges’ prediction and actual suc- 
cess of the counselors at camp show- 
ed almost no correlation. If anything, 
the judges had selected the poorer 
counselors for the top of this list. No 
part or combination of parts of this 
application form correlated  signifi- 
cantly with success on-the-job as es- 
timated by the section head and camp 
director. Certainly, the application 
form was of no more use in predict- 
ing counselor success than selecting 
names out of a hat. (Standardized 
tests were also used in an attempt to 
predict counselor effectiveness and 
met with moderate, but statistically 
significant, success. ) 


Four Functions 


It is likely that most counselor ap- 
plications perform four functions. 
First, they ask a prospective coun- 
selor to start thinking abou: his role 
as a camp counselor. This may help 
him to crystalize his thoughts about 
carrying out a responsible position in 
a camp setting. The fact that he took 
the time to complete the form indi- 
cates to the director that he is seri- 
ously interested in the camp job. 

Second, the application form gives 
the director some information on 
which he can make a rough screening 
of the applicant. It tells him, for ex- 
ample, if the applicant meets his mini- 
mum standards for age, education and 
previous experience with children. 

Third, it tells him something about 
what the applicant has been doing 
and what his interests in camping are 
and these may give the director points 
to focus on in a follow-up interview 
with the applicant. 

Fourth, the survey of interests and 
camp skills helps the director to place 
a counselor, once he has been select- 
ed, into appropriate groups and ac- 
tivities in the camp setting. 

It appears that the staff applica- 
tion form is most useful as a prelimi- 
nary screening device and as a data 
sheet to provide information on the 
camp counselor. It is unlikely that 
camp directors can use application 
forms by themselves to predict the 
success of their counselors, and very 
unlikely that any typical standardized 
application form can be used by dif- 
ferent camps to predict counselor suc- 
cess. 
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Give Youth 


Chances for Wilderness 


Adventures 


By Charles Hansen and 
Darrell Lund 


MERICA’S heritage is that of a 
daring and gradual mastery of 
a vast wilderness area. The challenge 
of the wilderness gave early Ameri- 
cans a depth of courage, independ- 
ence, and inventiveness which allow- 
ed them to create a new civilization, 
born out of the strength of individual 
character. 

Now the wilderness is vanishing 
and with it the wilderness spirit. We 
are faced with the question as to 
whether or not the moral fiber de- 
veloped out of the wilderness strug- 
gle can endure now that the challenge 
has passed. 

Fortunately, the American desire 
for challenge has carried over these 
few generations, and adults have felt 
new inspiration in occupational per- 
fection and _ technological progress. 
Civilization has found new frontiers 
in space and the ocean floor. But 
how vital Will this challenge be to 
the young people of this and future 
generations? How long will it endure 
as the wilderness heritage becomes 
ever more distant? The Western Fron- 
tier was real to the youngest child. A 
boy had only to open his door to 
find himself in the wilderness, as 
deeply involved in it as his father or 
even his distant ancestors. Unfortun- 
ately, today’s youth cannot feei this 
involvement with the new frontiers. 
They cannot step into space or onto 
the ocean floor and experience the 
reality of challenge. At best they may 
become spectators, observing the chal- 
lenge that others, highly trained spe- 
cialists, may dare. 

In his daily life the child is pro- 


vided with an almost perfect security, 
given to him by the careful attention 
of parents, schools, policemen, 
churches and other persons or insti- 
tutions who care for him. Most chil- 
dren can never know a true freedom 
which allows them to create a secur- 
ity born of their own being. Conse- 
quently, young people have come to 
expect a security given them by 
others, and there seems to be consid- 
erable danger that we may develop 
whole generations of young people 
so lacking in moral courage, daring 
and independence that conformity, ac- 
quiescence, and dependence become 
hazards to continual individual and 
national development. 

For young people the camping ex- 
perience is the last stronghold of the 
wilderness spirit. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the camping experience of many 
young people has merely reinforced 
the weaknesses of the society from 
which they came. Often the familiar 
security has been given to campers 
by camp staff and camp policy. The 
child need only accept a few rules, 
participate in activities planned by a 
program staff, and perform a _ few 
chores to demonstrate his responsibil- 
ity, and he has experienced “camp- 
ing.” 

A primary responsibility of any 
camp is to provide the camper with 
a safe and enjoyable experience in a 
relaxed atmosphere. Furthermore, a 
primary objective of all camping ex- 
perience is to develop wholesome rec- 
reational attitudes and skills. All too 
often, however, the recognition of 
these facts has caused the camping 
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experience to evolve into little more 
than an extended period of organized 
recreation, frequently duplicating ex- 
periences available in daily living. 

The recreational camp may have 
an important place in the life of a 
child, especially when it is organized 
to provide experiences requiring 
camper initiative in planning and 
group living. But wilderness camping 
offers different values which can be 
achieved through no other activity of 
youth. The wilderness experience can- 
not be duplicated within the confines 
of civilized influence, cannot be ap- 
proximated by overnight hikes and 
short trips into the woods, and can- 
not be simulated by extended trips 
along populated rivers or in organ- 
ized camping areas. 

The wilderness experience must be 
one in which the camper feels him- 
self divorced for an extended period 
of time from the imposed security he 
has known. When a boy is afforded 
the challenge of a true wilderness ex- 
perience he may know a growth into 
a new security, the security of in- 
dependence, born out of the personal 
mastery of an environment’ which 
once seemed alien, foreboding, per- 
haps even frightening. 

He learns a new significance in 
group living, seeing it not as conform- 
ity but as a merging of individualities. 
He sees working with others not as 
a requirement but as a means to sur- 
vival and more effective action. 


Learns Skills 


He learns skills in the meaningful 
manipulation of tools. He uses an 
ax, not for a woodcraft class, but as 
a tool helpful in attaining breakfast. 
He uses a compass, not as an aid in 
a treasure hunt, but as an instrument 
to insure his safety. He knows a first 
aid kit, not as a box in the infirmary, 
but as a priceless, readily accessible 
safety device. 

He learns safety, not in terms of 
vague abstracts nor as a set of rules 
to be followed, but as an attitude of 
mind, a way of behaving which only 
he can ensure. He is not complacent 
to the danger about him nor obsessed 
with fear of it. He learns an attitude 
of precaution and prevention, a calm- 
ness in emergency and a pride of ac- 
complishment in the face of danger. 

He comes to see nature, not as a 
side show to the rest of life, but as 
the base for a deeper understanding 
of himself and his world. Nature does 
not become a formidable and strange 
unknown, but a thrilling and, by his 
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effort, pleasant and comfortable en- 
vironment. 

The challenge of the wilderness is 
a thrilling educational influence on 
young lives. The possibility for such 
an experience has not passed. It is 
maintained in the camping movement, 
offering young people a new security 
and a deeper grasp of the meaning 
of life. It is real because it is set in 








Hughes photo—Camp Mishawaka 


the bold reality of nature, purposeful 
because it requires independent be- 
havior and attitudes as a means to 
survival and beyond that to self- 
achieved comfort in the outdoors, 
flexible because it is not burdened by 
curriculum or program requirement, 
and personal because, by its nature, 
it requires active participation in the 
life processes of a small group. 
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NEW YORK! 


New York Is a Wonderful Town! 


By Helen Haskell 
Camp Treetops 
New York Section Vice-President 


EW YORK! New York is a won- 
derful place to gather together. 
Come to the American Camping As- 
sociation National Convention in 
March for a stimulating formal pro- 
gram; come to exchange ideas infor- 
mally with camp people from all parts 
of the country and Canada; come, 
last but not least, to enjoy our town. 
Our Special Events Committee has 
several interesting plans for you — a 
special meeting for our ACA group 
at the United Nations, a special show- 
ing at New York City’s famed plan- 
etarium, and a very special cook-out 
at the Tavern-on-the-Green in Cen- 
tral Park. Watch for program and 
reservation material early in January 
1962, and sign up! 

Our Hospitality Committee is ar- 
ranging an attractive spot in the Stat- 
ler where you can rest your tired feet 
and talk with friends over a cup of 
coffee. On-the-Town Suppers are be- 
ing arranged. You will be able to 
choose from a list of restaurants fea- 


turing varied cuisines. Then you can 
relax. No worry about finding the 
place or getting a table. A hospitality 
committee member will have made all 
arrangements and will be on hand to 
escort your group. 

Here follow suggestions for irdi- 
vidual plans. Our town is fun to look 
at. Stroll through the honky-tonk of 
Times Square and Broadway, and 
along Fifth Avenue with its smart 
shops and Rockefeller Center. Look 
down on the city from the Empire 
State Building observation tower. See 
the impressive skyscrapers, beautiful 
bridges, and docks for the biggest 
ships. Visit the new children’s zoo in 
Central Park featured in the October 
13th issue of Time magazine. 

More office building is going on 
here than in all the rest of the coun- 
try combined. Many of these new 
architectural wonders have regulwrly 
conducted guided tours, well worth 
your time. Some of the outstanding 
new buildings are the Union Carbide, 
the Time and Life Building, the Sea- 
gram Building, the Chase Manhattan, 
and the many new buildings at Idle- 
wild Airport. 

Our town can provide pleasures for 


many tastes. You can ice-skate at 
Rockefeller Plaza or in Central Park. 
There may be basketball games at 
Madison Square Garden and else- 
where. There will surely be concerts 
and the Opera to enjoy. There are mu- 
seums to visit and theaters on and off 
Broadway to attend. (Tickets to your 
favorite shows can be ordered ahead 
of time directly from the theaters. ) 

Are you interested in history? Take 
a trip on the subway to see Wall Street 
and visit nearby St. Paul’s and Trinity, 
and the site of old Federal Hall which 
has recently been made a _ national 
shrine. You may, if you wish, end this 
lower Manhattan tour with lunch at 
Fraunces Tavern (Broadway and 
Pearl Streets) where Washington said 
farewell to his officers. Or you may 
choose to visit the New York Histori- 
cal Society on Central Park West near 
77th Street and close to the Museum 
of Natural History. Across Central 
Park at 104th Street is the Museum 
of the City of New York. The Hispan- 
ic Museum and the Museum of the 
American Indian are further out on 
Broadway, but easily reached by sub- 
way. 

Is it objective or non-objective art 
which stirs your soul? Your choice 
may be the Metropolitan Museum, or 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Gug- 
genheim, the Museum of Primitive 
Art or the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts. There will be a bulletin board 
at the Statler to inform you about 
current exhibits and someone will be 
on hand to tell you how to reach the 
place of your choice. 

There are many beautiful churches 
right in the center of Manhattan. You 
may wish to visit St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, or St. Thomas, or Temple Em- 
manuel when you stroll up Fifth Ave- 
nue, to mention only a few. 

Whatever your interests or hobbies 
are, you can follow them here. Come 
to the Convention! Plan to arrive early 
and stay late. Enjoy our town. By the 
way, friends, I almost forgot to men- 
tion one of the most exciting sight- 
seeing trips in the world, and abso- 
lutely the cheapest. After you lunch 
at Fraunces Tavern, go to Battery 
Park and take the Staten Island Ferry 
for a nickel. Yes, a nickel. From the 
deck of your boat you will get a 
wonderful view of the skyline of low- 
er Manhattan, the Statue of Liberty, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge. Of course, 
you will have to pay another nickel 
to get back to Manhattan and you 
will have the whole panorama a sec- 
ond time. No city can offer you more 
for a dime. 
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By Margaret M. Johnston 
Coordinator of School Food Services 
Pontiac, Mich., Public Schools 


OT AND PAN washing is one 

of the most neglected and dis- 
liked jobs in the kitchen. You hear 
many people in the sanitation and 
food service field talk about correct 
temperature of water for washing 
dishes and silver and about not towel- 
ing them, etc., but how many talk 
about pots and pans with the same 
concern? 

Food production starts with pots 
and pans in any feeding program. At- 
tractively served, well-seasoned food 
isn’t any good if it’s prepared in poor- 
ly washed and sanitized pots and pans 
which carry off-flavors or disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. Failure to sanitize 
pots, pans, and other food prepara- 
tion equipment, especially _ slicers, 
grinders, salad preparation equipment 
and cutlery, which receive no subse- 
quent heat treatment, is a factor in 
many food poisoning outbreaks. 

Mechanical pot and pan washing 
equipment is being used more exten- 
sively today. Most of the machines 
resemble over-size dish machines. Be- 
cause of the varied sizes of pots, pans 
and utensils, it is difficult to find a 
machine that will do the entire job, 
and the old “hand and scrub brush” 
method is still necessary. 

An ideal hand pot-washing installa- 
tion should consist of a four-compart- 
ment sink. The first compartment is 
designed with less depth than aver- 
age but with more surface area. It is 
filled with warm water and lightly 
charged with a wetting agent type of 
detergent. Pots and pans are rough- 
scraped immediately after use, pre- 
ferably into a garbage grinder, and 
placed at once in this soak solution. 
Most of the soil is easily removed as 
they are later transferred to the sec- 
ond wash tank. 

In the wash compartment pots and 
pans are scrubbed clean with a stiff 
nylon-bristle brush. Scouring powders 
should not be used. They pit the 
metal and leave spots that become 
even harder to wash and sanitize. 
This is also true of metal scrapers. 
When clean, utensils are completely 
submerged in the third compartment 
for rinsing. The fourth compartment 
is for sanitizing, either in 180° F. 
water or in proper chemical solution. 

Of course, this type of instailation 
is not frequently found. Available 
Space alone will limit it. However, 
regardless of space or layout, pots 
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How To 
Really Clean 
Pots 


and Pans 





and pans should be sanitized routinely 
after washing. 

Water temperatures are extremely 
important. It is impossible for the 
operator to do a proper washing job 
in near boiling water. Comfortable to 
the hands is about the best gauge. 
Rinse tank temperatures should also 
be as warm as the hands can tolerate. 
Installation of a large, dial-type ther- 
mometer above the sanitizing tank is 
recommended. 

A large enough drainboard should 
be provided at rinse end so there’s 
sufficient space for proper draining. 
Sinks should be adequate for proc- 
essing the largest pots and pans. Each 
compartment should be _ provided 
with an overflow drain. 

The area should be well-lighted 
and ventilated. Clean, covered racks 
and shelves should be provided for 
storage of cleaned and dry utensils. 
Pots and pans should be stored right 
side down and away from areas where 
food and soil might drop on them. 

The purchase and use of the deter- 
gent are very important. A good de- 
tergent provides good suspension and 
dispersion of soil, wetting action and 
water softening action. Today there 
are detergents developed for heavy 
cleaning which are not harmful to 


hands. Although the original cost is 
higher, the end result is more eco- 
nomical because less detergent is used 
and the performance is better. 

Detergents should always be ac- 
curately measured according to form- 
ula. Automatic dispensers are also 
available for many detergent and sani- 
tizing chemicals. The capacity of a 
sink can be figured as follows: length 
times width times depth of the water 
(dimensions in inches) times .0043 
equals capacity in gallons. 

The choice of pots and pans at 
time of purchase has a definite bear- 
ing on the ease of washing and sani- 
tizing. The material and construction 
are both important. Enamel pans 
chip easily and these spots harbor bac- 
teria. Pans with deep grooves, sharp 
corners or riveted handles are hard 
to clean. 

Definite work procedures should 
be established and employees should 
be well trained to follow directions. 

Fill sink compartments almost to 
the overflow with water. Measure de- 
tergent accurately and add to soak 
and wash compartments. The rinsing 
and sanitizing compartment should 
be filled with 180° F. water, when 
heat is used for sanitizing, or an ac- 
curately measured amount of chemi- 
cal, a combination water-conditioning 
material with drying action and ger- 
micrdal activity, should be added. 
(Even with the sanitizing agent, it is 
to your advantage to keep this water 
as hot as possible to speed up drying 
action.) In both cases, it is necessary 
to be careful of the film that forms 
on top of the water. If hot water is 
allowed to run continually and slow- 
ly into the sanitizing sink, the film 
will go out the overflow drain. When 
using a sanitizing agent, the sink 
should be filled to the overflow, and 
when pans are added, the film will 
flow off the top into the overflow 
drain. 

Water should be changed as often 
as is necessary in all compartments. 
More detergent or sanitizing agent 
should never be added to dirty water. 
Rinse water should always be clean. 

Employees must be trained to put 
these methods into practice. They 
should not only be told what to do 
and how to do it, but also why it is 
important. It must be impressed upon 
them that this is an important job— 
as important as any in the kitchen. 


—Miss Johnston spoke on this sub- 
ject at the Klenzade 22nd Educational 
Seminar, Dish and Utensil Sanitation 
Panel. 
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2 ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


ACA President-Elect, Vice-President and 
Treasurer To Be Elected by Members 


Three national ACA officers will 
be elected this winter to serve an in- 
terim term of one year. The one year 
term is necessary to accomplish the 
1961 changes in ACA Constitution 
made in order to have the national 
ACA president take office at the Na- 
tional Convention. 

The National Nominations Com- 
mittee, chaired by Frank Washburn, 
after careful screening of all nomina- 
tions from Sections and Regions, has 
presented a strong slate of nominees 
for the offices of president-elect, vice- 
president representing private camps 
and treasurer. Ballots will be mailed 
to all ACA members. Every member 
is urged to vote—and vote promptly. 
A strong national organization de- 
pends upon the membership’s active 
participation in elections. 


For President-Elect 


Stanley Michaels, currently serv- 
ing as ACA President, is director and 





Stanley Michaels 


owner of Camp Nahelu, a boys’ and 
girls’ camp in Michigan. He has serv- 
ed the national ACA organization as 
vice-president and chairman of the 
Private Camp Committee. Stan was 
also chairman of the Standards Com- 
mittee from 1952 to 1957 and a 
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member of the National Board. In 
Region III, he has been chairman of 
a regional convention. In 1956, he 
was a member of the committee for 
the Detroit National Convention and 
chairman of the private camp pro- 
gram. Stan has been a member of 
the Michigan Section’s Executive 
Board and has been president and 
vice-president of the Section. He has 
also chaired the Nominating, Public 
Relations and Program committees of 
the Section. 

Gunnar A. Peterson, director of 
Outdoor Education for the Chicago 
City Missionary Society, served as 
vice-president of ACA _ representing 
agency camps from 1959 to 1961. 
He is currently chairman of the ACA 
Individual Family Camping Commit- 
soe. 

Gunnar has also served the nation- 
al ACA organization as chairman of 
the College Instructors Committee. 
He conducted the pilot course in 
Campcraft Certification at Bradford 





Ale ne 


Gunnar Peterson 


Woods and has continued to be ac- 
tive in Campcraft Certification work. 

He has served as president, vice- 
president and program chairman for 
the Chicago Section and was general 
sessions chairman for the 1959 Re- 
gion V Convention. 





Ellen Easley 


Before taking the position with the 
Chicago City Missionary Society, 
Gunnar was assistant professor of 
camping and recreation at George 
Williams College and worked as a 
YMCA executive. He is the author 
of “Handbook of Outing Club Ac- 
tivities,’ chapters in other camping 
books and is just completing a book 
on winter activities co-authored by 
Harry Edgren. He is a camp con- 
sultant and has spoken to many ACA 
groups. 


For Vice-President 


Ellen Easley, candidate for the 
ACA vice-president representing pri- 
vate camps, is assistant director of 
Camp Waldemar, a girls’ camp in 
Hunt, Texas. She has done all her 
camping with Camp Waldemar ex- 
cept for a two year period on the 
national staff of the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. as a Regional Camp Advisor. 

A past-president of the Texas Sec- 
tion, Ellen is currently serving as the 
Section’s public relations chairman. 
She first joined the ACA about 1939 
and has been active in Section work. 
She has also been a contributor to 
Camping Magazine. Ellen is a mem- 
ber of three national societies, Pi 
Kappa Delta, debating fraternity; 
Theta Sigma Phi, journalism fratern- 
ity; and Alpha Chi, scholarship so- 
ciety. 

Fritz Orr has owned and directed 
the Fritz Orr Day Camp in Atlanta, 
Georgia for 32 years. Fritz has 
also directed Camp Merrie-Woode 
for girls in North Carolina for the 
past 10 years. 

Fritz is a past vice-president of 
the Southeastern Section, past-chair- 
man of Region IV and has served on 
the ACA National Board. He is cur- 
rently serving on the Region IV Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Active in many community affairs, 
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Fritz Orr 


Fritz is an elder of his church, on the 
Board of Trustees of the Westminster 
School, Atlanta Speech School, Pres- 
byterian Home for the Aged and is 
a Rotarian. 


For Treasurer 


Otto Rosahn, currently serving as 
treasurer of the national ACA organi- 
zation, is owner and director of Camp 
Birchwoods for boys and girls in 
Huntington, Mass. He also serves the 
national organization as chairman of 
the Finance Committee, a member of 
the Legislation Committee, chairman 
of the Sub-committee on Group In- 
surance, a member of the Executive 
Committee and a member of the Con- 
vention Program Committee. 

Otto is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New York Section, 
chairman of the Section’s Legislation 
Committee and a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee. In past years he has 
served as Section president, vice- 
president, secretary, Program Com- 
mittee chairman and member of vari- 
ous committees. He has also been 
chairman of the Regional Convention 
Program Committee. 

Otto’s past service to the national 
organization includes work as chair- 
man of the Convention Finance Com- 
mittee, a member of the Board of 
Directors, chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Revision Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Publications Committee. 

Waldo Stone is director of Camp 
Union for Boys in Greenfield, N. H. 
Camp Union is operated by the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Waldo has been director of the camp 
for the past 12 years. He directed 
Otter Lake Conservation School, a 
school camp, for two years. 

Currently serving as membership 
chairman of the New England Sec- 
tion, Waldo has also served as chair- 
man of the public relations commit- 
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Otto Rosahn 


tee, vice-president and program chair- 
man and president. He has been a 
board member since 1950. He is 
nominating chairman of Region I and 
has served the Region as Chairman 
in 1959-61, program chairman 1957- 
59 and public relations chairman 
from 1950 to 1957. 


Waldo Stone 


Waldo served on the national ACA 
Field Service Committee from 1959 
to 1961. 

He was president of the Camp 
Council, UCS of Boston, from 1956 
to 1959 and has been a member of 
that organization since 1955. He is 
also a charter member of the NASW. 


ACA Board Considers Family Camping, 
Holds Dues at Present Level 


A continuing program of growth in 
services of the American Camping 
Association was discussed and acted 
upon at the organization’s National 
Board meeting at ACA headquarters, 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind., 
on Oct. 17 to 19, 1961. 

ACA President Stanley Michaels 
emphasized the importance of growth 
in ACA structure, committee work 
and services to serve better the in- 
terests and needs of all campers in 
today’s changing world. 

Among significant reports to and 
actions by the Board were those in 
the areas of organizational structure, 
finance, standards, leadership, public 
relations and research. 


Individual Family Camping 


For more than two years, the ACA 
has been working to find the best 
method and organizational structure 
to enable the Association to be of 
service to individual family campers. 
The most recent developments in this 
work were reported to the Board by 
Fred Carl, ACA vice-president, and 
Gunnar Peterson, chairman of the 
Individual Family Camping Commit- 
tee. 

On May 3 to 5, 1961, the commit- 
tee conducted a Family Camping 


Consultation at Camp Letts, Mayo, 
Md. The purpose of the consultation 
was to coordinate the work of many 
organizations, including governmental 
agencies in the field of individual 
family camping, and to discuss stand- 
ards, legislation and possible organi- 
zation for the purpose of clarification 
and unification. 

The group indicated its belief that 
ACA would be the natural body to 
act as a coordinator of family camp- 
ing and requested that ACA give con- 
sideration to developing a method by 
which family camping could become 
affiliated with ACA. 

The ACA Individual Family Camp- 
ing Committee recommended to the 
Board a proposal that would enable 
the leaders of organizations serving 
family camping to affiliate with ACA. 
These leaders would represent nation- 
al, state and area groups. The in- 
dividual family camper would not be 
eligible. The proposal would not af- 
fect present ACA organization on na- 
tional, regional or sectional levels. It 
would not affect present budgets. 

Gains of the affiliation to the In- 
dividual Family Camping groups 
would include a unified front for 
family camping concerns, a clearing 
house for information, a coordinating 
group for dealing with legislation and 
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standards pertaining to _ individual 
family camping, a_ referral service 
and professional leadership. 

Benefits to ACA include expanded 
public relations values, recognition of 
ACA as the leader in the entire camp- 
ing field, additional strength when 
dealing with potential legislation, a 
diversified source of leadership and 
information and the opportunity to 
meet more nearly the ACA objective 
of “Better Camping for All.” 

In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendations the Board moved 
and unanimously passed “that the 
ACA Board encourage the Individual 
Family Camping Consultation group 
to organize and invite them to work 
with ACA in developing a proposal 
for affiliation with the ACA, for 
presentation to the Council of Dele- 
gates with the establishment of lines 
of communications between repre- 
sentatives of the ACA Board of Di- 
rectors and the proposed Family 
Camping Federation.” 


ACA Board Structure 


The growth of school camping and 
church camping has caused the Board 
to pass a resolution to study the 
structure of the National Board to 
determine how ACA can _ include 
these and other related groups more 
effectively and actively in the Ass-- 
ciation. 


Finance 


Otto Rosahn, in 
giving his report, (See ACA News, 
Camping Magazine, Nov. 1961) 
pointed out that this is the first year 
that revenue from membership dues, 
publications, etc., other than conven- 
tion revenue, supported the ACA. 

Stanley Michaels reported that the 
national organization had received a 
check for $10,000 from General 
Foods Corp. in recognition of the ad- 
vice given by ACA to the corporation 
in the conducting of the 1961 Kool- 
Aid Contest. This sum will be used 
to further ACA’s leadership program. 

Also in the area of finance, the 
Board voted to continue the mora- 
torium on an increase in membership 
dues for another year, beginning July 
1, 1962. 


ACA Treasurer 


Standards 


ACA National Standards Commit- 
tee chairman Howard Gibbs reported 
to the Board that a task committee is 
working on the consolidation of camp- 
ing standards. This consolidation will 
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endeavor to put all standards, the Re- 
port of Camping Practices and the 
Interpretative Guides into one pub- 
lication. 

Another task group within the 
Standards Committee is working on 
the question of the advisability of 
mandatory standards. 

Other projects of the Standards 
committee include development of a 
definition of organized camping and 
a revision of standards in the per- 
sonnel area. 

The Standards Committee recom- 
mended and the Board approved a 
motion that only full member camps 
would appear in future editions of 
the ACA Directory of Camps. No 
provisional members will be listed. 


Leadership 


Anne Freidus, chairman of the 
ACA National Leadership Commit- 
tee, announced that the Camping Ad- 
ministration Course Outline for Col- 
leges and Universities has been print- 
ed and released. The Leadership Com- 
mittee is also working on a Camp 
Counselor Outline for Colleges and 
Universities and revision of the ma- 
terials for the Campcraft Certification 
Program. Work is also underway on 
the materials for Tripcrafter training 
so that this rating may be imple- 
mented in 1962. 


Public Relations 


“ACA Public Relations Is Your 
Personal Responsibility” is the new 
slogan emphasizing the work of the 
national Public Relations Committee 


chaired by T. R. Alexander. Each 
Section and individual ACA member 
is encouraged to work for better 
ACA public relations and publicity, 
both within the Association and with 
the general public. Mr. Alexander re- 
ported that, from the committee’s 
yearly budget of $2,000, $1,000 has 
been set aside to purchase a block of 
professional help from a public re- 
lations firm to assist with the pre- 
paration of publicity materials. 


Research 


The third annual $200 ACA Re. 
search Grant will be offered this com- 
ing year, National Research chairman, 
Betty van der Smissen, reported. The 
committee is continuing its work in 
the endorsement of camping research 
studies and in developing a campcraft 
filmstrip series. Revision of the bibli- 
ography of research and studies is 
also underway. 


Additional Reports 


Hugh Ransom, ACA executive di- 
rector, reported that, with the con- 
tinual expansion of ACA services and 
the addition of national staff person- 
nel, the headquarters building is now 
being used to capacity. It is felt that 
additional storage space, office and 
conference rooms should be placed 
high on the priority list of ACA fu- 
ture needs. 

The executive committee accepted 
Region IV’s invitation to hold the 
1963 spring meeting of the National 
Board at the Region IV convention 
in Leesburg, Fla. 


Left to right: Hugh Ransom, Stanley Michaels, Carolyn Cotton, and Otto Rosahn 
at ACA National Board meeting held in October at the ACA headquarters. 
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city ADVERTISING 
with 
’ Te- 
er remember 
has 
« of REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
re- 
pre- iis , , 
Redbook Magazine's guaranteed circulation 
3,450,000 
: : Use Redbook with confidence to reach financially able families with 
Re- Section Presidents Meet children. For more than forty years, directors of summer camps, 
om- At National Headquarters summer schools and trips have found advertising in the Camp 
fas Forty ACA Section presidents, Directory brings a successful response. 
| presidents-elect, vice-presidents and ne Me 
ll | other officers, representing 32 Sec- The Camp Directory appears in six issues — 
tions met at ACA national headquar- 
i ters on Oct. 19 to 22, 1961 for the January through June 
fi third biennial Section Presidents’ Con- , ’ ; 
} AS ference. This conference, planned and For details and information write or telephone: 
conducted by the national Field Serv- Ethel F. Bebb 
ice Committee, chaired by Frances , 
Hall, is designed to help Section lead- Redbook Magazine 
di- ers become better acquainted with 230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
eit national ACA operation and activi- Murray Hill 6-4600 
and ties. The conference also affords the 
on. opportunity for Section presidents to 
ow exchange ideas and information. ND PS ili semen 
hat Stanley Michaels, ACA president, . sues ee s 
Hugh Ransom, ACA executive direc- [ rf 
and , 
ced tor, and Sidney Geal, assistant direc- l a €e ngs eames 
fn. | tor working with standards, spoke to 
the Presidents on the work of ACA. 
ted National Committee Chairmen who to all our 
the outlined their committees’ work, in- 
nal cluded: Mrs. J. Verity Smith, Legis- ‘ 
Sms lation; Herbert Rogers, Membership; camping 
Betty van der Smissen, Studies and 
Research; Anne Freidus, Leadership; : 
Armin Luehrs, Program Services; friends 
Jerald Newton, Publications; and T. 
thn R. Alexander, Public Relations. 
ors. Kenneth Webb, director of Farm 
and Wilderness Camps, Vermont, and 
editor of “Light From A Thousand 
| Campfires,” spoke to the group at |: One of the most important gifts you can give yourself and your 
} the conference’s final session. camp is complete campers insurance coverage. 
| Of course, the place to buy it is from the PIONEERS of. this 
: coverage—VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Girl Scouts Visit ACA RUTLAND, VT. 
During Camp Conference THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 
; @ MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT om 
| In August, 103 Senior Girl Scouts 
from 44 different states participated @ ACCIDENTAL DEATH RMO 
in a two-week camp conference to ex- © DREAD OMEAse Ais “Vo, 
plore vocations and avocations in the 
out-of-doors. @ EPIDEMIC ACCIDENT 
At Camp Ross Trails, the Greater CO 
Cincinnati Girl Scout Camp, the girls © TUITION REFUND 
| had opportunity to discuss vocations @ DISMEMBERMENT 
| in the areas of Camping—private, or- Member American Camping Association 
ganization and school; Recreation— _| gasses ues pmsce menace ee mae ee 
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Last season, over two-thirds 


of the advertisers in 


Today’s Living 


Herald 


Tribune Magazine 


Camp Directory 


were active members of the 


American Camping Association 


Because of this well-known fact, we received 

a sheaf of inquiring camp advertisers— 

and they were able to reach the better-able-to-pay 
homes of Greater New York and the Northeast. 
Good combination! Good to remember 

that we have the homes where careful camp- 
selecting is essential to better living 


and wiser parents. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


School & Camp Service 
230 West 41 St., New York 36 
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THE MONROE COMPANY 


F FREE —1962 CATALOG AND DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


To Churches, Schools, Lodges and all organizations. MONROE Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality and durability. New automatic locking, 20-year guaranteed leg 
assembly. WRITE FOR YOUR 1962 MONROE CATALOG. 40 pages in full color. Shows full 
line. 94 models and sizes of folding tables. Also chairs, choral and platform risers, table 
and chair trucks, portable partitions. Our 54th year. 
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It’s Wise To Supervise 


A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 


Compiled and Edited by: 
ALAN KLEIN, Professor Graduate School 
of Social Work, Univ. of Pittsburgh & 
IRWIN HALADNER, Director, 
Camp Wabi-Kon 
Published by: 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING MAGAZINE 
ze COMPANY 





Order Now: $1.25 per 
copy including mail- 
ing and exchange 
charges 


Endorsed & 
Distributed by: 
The Ontario Camping 


Association 
93 Yorkville Ave., Toronto, Canada 











FUNDAMENTALS OF 


DAY CAMPING 
A new ACA book 


which covers all aspects of the day 
camp field. Valuable for established di- 
rectors and newcomers alike. 256 pages. 


Per $4.50 copy 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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city, state, federal governments and 
private agency; and Earth Sciences— 
astronomy, geology, botany, biology, 
conservation, meteorology, etc. 

The key-note speaker for the con- 
ference was Dr. Janet R. MacLean, 
professor of Recreation, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Dr. MacLean’s opening ad- 
dress was followed by specific orien- 
tation to the three areas. 

In the section on camping voca- 
tions, the group visited ACA National 
Headquarters at Martinsville, Ind. 

Miss Mary E. Wolverton, assistant 
professor of the Department of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, University 
of Cincinnati, was the Conference Ad- 
ministrative Coordinator. Many com- 
petent and experienced resource peo- 
ple served as discussion leaders and 
speakers. 





Mary and Howard Galloway, pub- 
lishers of Camping Magazine and con- 
ductors of the 1961 Camping Friena- 
ship Round the World cruise and tour, 
are pictured above with Chris Harris, 
engineering officer of S. S. Orcades 
cruise ship, during Captain’s party for 
passengers. 

Members of the camping cruise 
group, who returned home recently, 
have expressed such enthusiasm that 
another trip is under consideration for 
Fall 1962. Present plans call for a 
tour of about four to six weeks dura- 
tion. Anyone interested in being con- 
sidered for enrollment in the 1962 
cruise group may receive information 
by contacting Mr. Galloway at Camp- 
ing Magazine, 1114 South Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 
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Lewis C. Reimann 


Lewis C. Reimann died Aug. 20 
at his home at 1725 Lansdowne Rd., 
Barton Hills, Mich. Among his many 
lasting contributions to the camping 
field, he was founder and director of 
Camp Charlevoix, a private camp for 
boys, founded the “National Boys and 
Girls Camp Week” for the American 
Camping Association and had served 
as a national camp consultant. He 
was the author of books on Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula and others on 


camping including “The Successful 
Camp” and “The Lake Poinsett 
Story.” 


Sections Report Plans, 
Activities, Meetings 
Region Il 


At New York Section’s November 
meeting, the program centered on in- 
terpreting the camp through the use 
of brochures, as part of the year’s 
theme, “Testing Our Techniques.” 


New Jersey Section met on Novem- 
ber 30 and considered the relation- 


ship between the Civil Defense pro- 
gram ang organized camping. John 


Cain, rector of Operations, Divi- 
sion of Civil Defense, State of New 
Jersey, was the speaker. In another 
meeting, Bill Douglass, chairman of 
the 1963 Region II convention, and 
members of the Board initiated con- 
vention plans. 


Region Ill 


Central Section of Ohio held its 
Fall Workshop at Camp Oty’okwa. 
The program included sessions on: 
Music for Camps; Teachable Mo- 
ments in the Out-of-Doors; Conserva- 
tion and Forestry; Trail Marking; and 
Spiritual Values in Camping. 


Region IV 


Herman Popkin, Region IV _ chair- 
man, has announced plans for the 
first annual Camp Consultation for all 
ACA members in the Region and all 
related organizations. A full agenda 
has been prepared to include many 
important mutual projects and prob- 
lems to be shared and worked out. 
The meeting takes place January 5, 





10 a.m. to 4 p.m., at the Piedmont 


Hotel in Atlanta. 


Region V 


Chicago Section’s December meet- 
ing will have a program on “Predict- 
ing Counselor Performance.” Speaker 
will be Bernard Liebowitz, clinical 
psychologist, who for the past three 
years has been conducting a research 
project on the scheduled subject. Re- 
sults of his research, while incomplete, 
will provide members with insights 
valuable in their annual search for 
qualified staff. 


Wisconsin Section members have 
been invited to send in_ suggested 
names for the Acorn Award and the 
Appreciation Certificates. The Acorn 
awards go to members of the Section 
who have rendered noteworthy and 
exceptional service to camping within 
the Wisconsin Section. The Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation go to persons 
or businesses who have shown by their 
cooperation to be definitely interested 
in the furtherance and advancement 
of camping. 
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The new catalog, titled “Piers for 
Camps, Municipalities, Resorts” fea- 
turing latest developments in camp 
and resort waterfront facilities, has 
just been completed by Standard Steel 
Products Mfg. Company, of Milwau- 
kee, manufacturers of steel piers and 
accessories. Designed as a guide to 
planning and expansion of- lake and 
river recreational facilities, the new 
catalog illustrates a wide variety of 
basic pier styles in modular and ex- 
pandable design both in rigid and in 
floating construction, graphically il- 
lustrated and dimensioned, together 
with photos of actual camp installa- 
tions. Information on long-term fi- 
nancing and free engineering and 
planning assistance is also covered in 
the book. For free copy, circle 121 on 
coupon. 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
will send information on their insur- 
ance plans for camps. For details, 
circle 122 on coupon. 


A 40 page catalog in full color will 
be sent to you free by the Monroe 
Company. It illustrates their full line 
of tables, chairs, platform risers and 
portable partitions. Circle 123 on cou- 
pon. 


An eight-page booklet giving sug- 
gestions on how to choose a tent is 
available from the National Cotton 
Council. “How to Pick and Pitch A 
Tent” discusses some of the recent 
changes in camping equipment and 
describes some of the more popular 
tent styles. The major fabrics are il- 
lustrated and described. To obtain 
your copy, circle 124 on coupon. 


READERS 
SERVICE 
COUPONY 
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Circle numbers for information 
on products mentioned 


125 
126 
127 


128 


Grumman Boat Division, Pearson 
Corporation, Bristol, R. I., has an- 
nounced an expanded line of small 
boats for the coming season. A wide 
variety of new power and sailboats in 
both fiberglass and aluminum are in- 
cluded. For information, circle 125 
on coupon. 


The “Fire Master” Slip-On Pumper, 
a completely self-contained, fire-fight- 
ing unit, is designed to be quickly 
loaded onto a small truck or trailer 
for use in relatively inaccessible areas. 
Manufactured by Fire Equipment, 
Inc., of Palmyra, N. J., it consists of 





a 200-gallon water tank, gasoline- 
powered pump, a live hose reel with 
50-feet of hose, and a combination 
spray-fog nozzle. It is reported to 
project an §85-foot stream at 100 
pounds pressure for 11 minutes con- 
tinuous operation. It is also equipped 
with an auxiliary suction port to per- 
mit pumping from ponds, wells, and 
streams. For complete specifications, 
circle 126 on coupon. 


Grey Owl Indian Craft Company’s 
1962 catalog is now ready fer dis- 
tribution. It contains 52 illustrated 
pages of materials to help you plan 
your Indian Lore program for next 
season. To receive free copy, circle 
127 on coupon. 


EQUIPMENT - SERVICES - SUPPLIES 


To provide emergency lighting, a 
new extension lamp cord set that op- 
erates a 25-watt bulb when clipped to 
a standard 6 or 12-watt automobile 
or boat battery, is being manufactured 
by Witelrad Electrical Mfg., Inc. Sets 
are reported to operate up to 60 hours 
without draining battery. For further 
information, circle 128 on coupon. 


A new type of gym mat for camps 
has been developed by the Nissen 
Medart Corporation. Constructed of 
a shock absorbing polyethylene foam 
covered with washable vinyl covering, 
they may be used for tumbling, ap- 
paratus activities and any other place 
where mats are used. Special fasten- 
ers on edges allow basic four foot sec- 
tions to be attached to form any 
length mat. To learn more about these 
mats, circle 129 on coupon. 


Stainless steel utensils for every 
volume cooking and serving need are 
manufactured by the Vollrath Com- 
pany of Sheboygan, Wis. You may 
cook, serve and store in the same uten- 
sils. They are constructed with flat 
stack covers to simplify storing and 
heat-conductor bottoms to conserve 
fuel. For catalog descriping complete 
line, circle 1210 on coupon. 


Space Ball, the new game manu- 
factured by Sho-Sho Products Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Mass., may be set 
up either indoors or outdoors. Using 
a 15-inch square launching pad, it 
may be played like tennis, baseball, 
volley ball, badminton or handball. 
The large surface of the launching 
pad insures immediate batting suc- 
cess. The lightweight frame makes it 
practical for campers of all ages to 
play. For complete details, circle 1211 
on coupon. 


Print name and address clearly. 
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INDEX TQ CAMPING MAGAZINE ARTICLES — 1961 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Director Is the Key, by Sidney 
Geal, Jan., p. 32. 

Insurance — the guardian for both 
camp and camper, by Grace L. 
Mitchell, Dec., p. 10. 

International Camping with Exchange 
Counselors, by Mary Louise Finney, 
Jan., p. 17. 

Prevention — camps’ best protection 
against damage claims, by J. Wen- 
dell Howe, Dec., p. 12. 

Racial Integration Pays—Financially 
and in Camp Growth, by Kenneth 
B. Webb, Apr., p. 9. 

Real Camping for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, by Louise A. Frey, Jan., p. 8. 


AQUATICS 


Aquatic Games, June, p. 12. 

How To Pep Up Your Swimming Pro 
gram, by Gerald Schattner, Irw'n 
Tobin, Norman Walter, Feb., p. 27. 


BUSINESS AND OPERATIONS 


Camp Photography—How To Get Pic- 
tures That Tell Your Camp’s Story, 
by Dr. W. J. Siemens, Feb., p. 31. 

Camp Photography—How To Use Pic- 
tures in Camp Promotion, by Leon- 
ard Kamsler, Feb., p. 30. 

Dishwashing Machine Information 
Round-up, Apr., p. 18. 

Maintenance Check List for Pre-Camp 
Inspection, May, p. 28. 

Safe Water Supply—A Camp Must, by 
Thomas B. Laughlin, Feb., p. 15. 


CAMPSITE DEVELOPMENT 


Buildings Planned for Camp Needs, 
Nov., p. 12. 

Con — Multiple Use of Camp Land, 
by Julian Salomon, Nov., p. 25. 

Pro —Muliiple Use of Camp Land, 
by Robert W. Eisenmenger, Nov., p. 
24. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Goais in Camping, by Robert Berg, 
Jan., p. 15. 

Help Campers Discover Enduring Bas- 
ic Values, by Mary Louise Mosely, 
Apr., p. 22. 

Mouth-to-Ear Education, by William 
Gould Vinal, May, p. 42. 

Primitive Camping for Camper 
Growth, by Lois Goodrich, Nov., p. 
15. 


CONSERVATION, NATURE LORE 


Conservation Activities Contribute to 
Program, by Nancy A. DeGroff, 
Mar., p. 15. 

Discovering Nature’s Wonders, by 
Hannah M. Biemiller, May, p. 11. 
Into Nature Naturally, by Marjorie 

Biegler, Jan. p. 11. 

Statistics and Trends Point Way for 
Camping’s Growth, by Max Lorber, 
May, p. 10. 

Taste, Touch, Smell, All Add to Na- 
ture Study, by David S. Marx, Apr., 


p. 13 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


DAY CAMPING 


Camping for the Very Young, by 
Grace Mitchell, Jan., p. 10. 


FOODS AND FOOD SERVICE 


Camp Menu with Quantity Recipes, 
by Marie E. Knickrehm and Dor- 
othy M. Proud, May, p. 27. 

How To Buy the Best Food at Leasi 
Cost, by Nancy C. Tigner, Nov., p. 
20. 


How To Really Clean Pots and Pans, 
by Margaret M. Johnston, Dec., p. 
19. 

Meeting Your Campers’ Food Needs, 
by Nancy C. Tigner and Marjorie 
Reynolds, Mar., p. 50. 

New Food Products for Camp, by 
Nancy C. Tigner, Jan., p. 24. 

Paper Products, Jan., p. 14. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
SANITATION 


Community Health in Camp, by Rich- 
ard P. Huemer, M. D., Mar., p. 45. 

How We Solved the Problem of Odor 
Controi, by James F.. Whyte, May, 
p. 20. 

Prevent Accidents at Camp, by Grace 
Ellen Stiles, Apr., p. 14. 

Stop Insects from Spoiling Your 

Campers’ Outdoor Fun, by Val E. 
Weyl, Apr., p. 11. 


LEADERSHIP 


Aid Counselors To Report on Camp- 
ers, by Dr. Fred Gordon, Feb., p. 19. 

Camper Guidance — a basic hand- 
book for counselors, Mar., p. 21, 
ACA Monograph. 

Can Application Forms Predict Staff’s 
Success? by Hediey G. Dimock, Dec., 
p. 15. 

Characteristics of Successful Camp 
Counselors, by Stephen Golburgh 
and James F. Penney, Apr., p. 26. 

The Counselor Sees His Charges, by 
Charles Gillican, Feb., p. 40. 

Guiding New Staff To Become Pro- 
fessional, by Evelyn and Stephen 
Baumann, Jan., p. 6. 

The Head Counselor’s Role, by Agnes 
M. Hooley, May, p. 8. 

The Purpose of Camp Supervision, 
by Richard Lodge, Nov., p. 17. 


Self Rating Pian for Counselors, by 


S. Thomas Friedman, Mar., p. 47. 


OBJECTIVES OF CAMPING 


The American Dream, by C. Walton 
Johnson, Dec., p. 30. 

The Challenge of Change, by Harold 
D. Meyer, Feb., p. 12. 

The Future of Camping, by C. Wal- 
ton Johnson, Mar., p. 6. 

Give Youth Chances for Wilderness 
Adventures, by Charles Hansen and 
Darrell Lund, Dec., p. 16. 

Our Changing Philosophy, by Charles 
H. Klippel, Nov., p. 32. 

Program Depth Gained Through Spir- 
itual Values, by David Dunbar, Apr., 
p. 24. 

The Qualifications for a Successful 
Director. by Sidney N. Geal, Nov., 
p. 10. 


Society’s Challenge for Camping, by 
Robert E. Hagerty, June, p. 40. 

The Three Looks of Camping, by 
Mary Elizabeth Durfee, June, p. 
10. 

Winds of Change, by Scotty Wash- 
burn, Mar., p. 62. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Be a Scavenger, June, p. 20. 

Books — Arts and Crafts, June, p. 21. 

Books — Summer Activities, June, p. 
15. 

Camp Must Assess Camper Needs, 
Plan Program Related to Camper 
Growth, by Alan F. Klein, Dec., p. 6. 

Charcoal Portraits, June, p. 18. 

50 Checks for Safe Riding Program, 
June, p. 14. 

Enliven Camp Archery Programs, by 
Joseph H. Bloom, Mar., p. 56. 

Finding Patterns in Nature, June, p. 
18. 

Giggle-Wiggles. June, p. 20. 

Good Camp Maintenance Aids Pro- 
gram, Builds Morale, Saves Money, 
by N. Harold West, Dec., p. 8. 

Guide for Marking Piayfields and 
Courts, May, p. 13. 

Hints for Games Leaders, June, p. 
14. 

How Campers Share in Planning 
Campfires, by Harold W. Nash, Feb., 
p. 14. 

The Importance of Skill Development, 
by Charles L. Mand, Nov., p. 18. 
Jewelry from Cartridge Cases, June, 

p. 20. 

Just A Beginning, by Edward W. 
Remington, Apr., p. 40. 

Luring Animals With Food, June, p. 
13. 

Make a Fish Game. June, p. 20. 

Outdoor Collage, June, p. 18. 

Playing Tricks With Nature, June, 
p. 14. 

Safe Night Games, June, p. 13. 

Seek Parent. Evaiuation, by Maxwell 
Kushner, May, p. 15. 

Spur-of-the-Moment Contest, June, p. 
14. 

A Summer Annual Offers Program, 
Promotion Aids, by Harold Hain- 
feld, Apr.. p. 15. 

Try Relief Pictures, June, p. 18. 


SCHOOL CAMPING 


Why Emphasize School Camping? by 
Dr. Jonah D. Margulis, Feb., p. 21. 


TEENAGERS, CAMPING FOR 


Plan Teenage Programs To Meet 
Their Needs, by Martin Gold, Jan., 
p. 12. 

What Do Teenagers Like To Eat? by 
by Alice Easton, Feb., p. 16. 


TRIPPING 


Good Equipment Leads to Good Out- 
door Cooking, by Rod MacRae, May, 
p. 24. 

Guide to Equip Trip Programs, by 
Abbott T. Fenn, Mar., p. 13. 

Outdoor Cooking Can Be Fun and 
Nourishing, by Rod MacRae, Apr., 
p. 15. 
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Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box i oe 
Camping Magazine, 1114 South 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 














Help Wanted 


CAMP KINNI KINNIC 
for girls, in Vermont, has openings for 
canoeing, sailing, swimming, campcraft, 
water skiing, athletics, tennis, golf, arch- 
ery, arts and crafts, painting, dramatics 
and music (piano). Salary $300.00 to 
$500.00 depending upon age and experi- 
ence. Give complete background in first 
letter. Write HERBERT BRILL, 50 Broad- 
way. New York 4, N. Y. klabsdef 


COUNSELORS. Salt water sailing, tennis, 
athletics, pioneering. Small coed camp. 











Boothbay, Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 
6lst Ave., Little Neck 62, N. Y. klabc 
RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS CAMP 
ADIRONDACKS 


Positions for upper class students and 
faculty in tennis, golf, archery, waterfront, 
(WSI), skiing, sailing and tripping. In- 
teresting program and _ salaries. Brother 
camp across the lake. Write Lee Krinsky. 
966 East 23rd St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. k 


COUNSELOR POSITIONS OPEN at estao- 
lished boys’ New England camp. Sailing, 
boxing, wrestling, tennis, dramatics, gen- 
eral counselors. Only college sophomores 
or older should apply. Also experienced 
riding instructor and experienced dietician. 
Write Box 176. klabc 
HEAD COUNSELORS 
Brother-sister camps, Massachusetts Berk- 
shires. Men or women: ARC instructors 
for swimming and small craft, water ski- 
ing, coaches for athletics, naturalists, pio- 
neering, ceramics, tennis, archery, rifiery. 
Registered nurse. Write Alfred R. Jayson, 
Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. k 
ARE YOU A “PRO’’? Are you the dependa- 
ble type whose contribution is such that 
you are asked to return year after year? 
Would you like to work where your quali- 
ties are fully appreciated, and where the 
directors and staff share your dedication? 
Male teachers and college men write to 
Box 191. lab 


YEAR ROUND 
CAMPING ADMINISTRATOR 
Associate director of Minneapolis YWCA 
camping department with summer director 
responsibilities for a diversified northern 
Minnesota camp program for high school 
girls. Immediate opening. Write to: Miss 
Florence Felknor, Director, Camp Depart- 
ment, YWCA, 1130 Nicollet, Minneapolis 
3, Minnesota. 1 


CAMP DIRECTOR sought by YWCA teen- 
age girls’ camp on Oregon coast for six 
weeks summer 1962. Write details experi- 
ence, education, references. Eleanor 
Swain, 1111 S.W. 10th, Portland, Oregon. 1 


CAMP DIRECTOR with following or abil- 
ity to solicit. Wonderful opportunity with 
growing coed camp in Berkshires. Interest 
available. Write Box 190. 1 
COUNSELORS, HEADS, SPECIALISTS. 
WSI. Nurses, couples. Brother-sister. Pri- 
vate, Maine. Write Mr. Weene, 33 Blake. 
Newton, Mass. kl] 


CABIN COUNSELORS, SPECIALISTS, unit 
heads, second cook, wanted for private 
Jewish coed camp in Laurentians. Apply 
with references. Pembina Camp, 4792 Vic- 
tori2a Ave... Montreal 6, Canada. k 
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Help Wanted 





LAKE BRYN MAWR CAMP 
4ist YEAR 
Camp for girls, Honesdale, Pa., seeks 
women in ali activity areas applicable to 
summer camp programming, in land 
sports, water sports and the arts. Previ- 
ous camp experience not essential. Mini- 
mum age 20 years plus completion of 
sophomore college year. Salary ranges 
commensurate with abilities. Write for 
application to Ben Jablonsky, 610 West 





End Ave., New York 24, N. Y., Trafalgar 
7-5361. labc 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR, — established 


Maine boys’ camp, to head staff of eight 
WSI. Coaching experience preferred. Re- 
ply Director, 21 Ria Drive, White Plains, 
i: ws l 





CAMP PROGRAM DIRECTOR—Boys’ sum- 
mer camp with excellent facilities. Must 
have minimum of 3 years’ experience. 25 
years of age and older. Preferably from 
— midwest or south. Write Box 
189. l 





GIRLS’ CAMP — ADIRONDACKS 
COUNSELORS, female, waterfront, canoe, 
pioneer, crafts, nature and all land sports. 
Salaries $300 - $500. Experience essential. 
CAMP GREYLOCK, 451 West End Ave., 
New York City. k 


SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 
MAINE GIRLS’ CAMP 
We have vacancies on staff for two well 
trained and fully experienced young 
women at least 25 years of age. One with 
major strengths and background in the 
camp program area; one with training and 
experience in counseling and guidance 
work at camp. Minimum salary $600 de- 
pending on experience plus allowances. 
Write Box 187. tf 


BURR OAKS CAMP for Girls in southern 
Wisconsin has openings on its staff for 
qualified counselors (men or women) to 
head departments in arts and crafts, 
sailing, nature, dancing (female only) 
riding, Swliuallug aud Cunoelug ior July 
and August. Give full details in first let- 
ter. Burr Oaks Camp, 717 W. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 13, Ill. tf 


ESTABLISHED Maine boys’ camp, top fa- 
cilities, seeks counselors of professional 
calibre, athletics, camp craft, crafts, dra- 
ma, general, golf, nature, nurse, photog- 
raphy, tennis, trips, water skiing. Write 
Director, 21 Ria Drive, White Plains, N. Y. 

l 














CAMP SOMERSET for girls in Oakland, 
Maine has openings in archery, athletics, 
canoeing, crafts, dramatics, golf, fencing, 
music, riding, riflery, sailing, swimming, 
synchronized swimming, tennis, tripping, 
water skiing, general group counseling, 
secretarial work. Also for assistant head 
counselors. Applicants must be 21 years of 
age with previous camp counseling ex- 
perience. Salary range $300 to $575 plus 
transportation and clothing allowance. 200 
campers, 75 staff. Write: Allen Cramer, 
300 Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 

labcde 





COUNSELOR-HEAD 
Group work, social work or guidance back- 
ground. Experienced group worker. Also 
male and female group leaders and spe- 
cialists for waterfront, athletics, crafts, 
photography, folk dance, pioneering, for- 
estry, construction, drama, music, journ- 
alism. Gulliver, 151-15 85th Drive, Jamaica 
33 Se F tf 


NEW ENGLAND-BERKSHIRES (38th Yr.) 
COUNSELORS. General and all specialties. 
Upper class students and faculty. No ex- 
perience necessary. 300 wooded acres. Large 
lake. Brother-sister camps. Traditional 
program and philosophy. AI1A facilities, 
clientele, staff and salaries. Write Ken- 
Mont and Ken-Wood Camps, 104 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. tf 














Help Wanted 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR, counselors for 
small coed camp in Berkshires. Specialties, 
general, ham radio, pioneering. Non-com- 
petitive program emphasis on group living 
individual child. Write stating training 
and experience. Box 197. ] 


CAMP DIRECTOR, male, aged 30+. Ex- 
perienced in camp administration and 
program planning. Additional require- 
ment: experience with crippled children 
in special education, physical therapy or 
related. Non profit northern New Jersey 
coed resident camp for physically handi- 
capped children aged 8-15. 56 campers per 
period, nine weeks summer season. Attrac- 
tive modern facilities. Write Crippled 
Children Camp Association, Inc., 59 Mills 
St., Morristown, N. J. lab 


PIONEER UNIT HEAD, for northern Wis- 
consin private boys’ camp. Must be at 
home in woods and know how to use 
— tools. Family possible. Write Box 

; l 














CUUNSELORS: Northern Wisconsin girls’ 
camp. Counselors engaged for ability to 
live happily with campers as cabin coun- 
selors. Following program skills important 
out secondary: Arts and crafts, dance, 
riding, rifiery, campcratt, Swimming, cu- 
noeing, sailing, dramatics, land  sporis, 
tennis, tripping. 20 years or older, one 
year college. Contact Miss Rosalie Gjitr- 
norn, 313 South 54, Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 

klaoc 





DIRECTOR-GROUP WORKER, trained, 
experienced, year round Jewish Commun- 
ity Camp-Center responsibilities. Camp 
Tikvah, 1701 Oak Park Ave. No., Minne- 
apolis 11, Minn. lab 


CAMP GLENMERE FOR GIRLS, Monterey, 
Mass. Tanglewood area has openings on 





staff for waterfront instructors (ARC), 
canoeing, sailing, tennis, archery, golf, 
fencing, music, tripping, dramatics, arts 


and crafts and nature. Applicants 20 
years or older with previous camping ex- 
erience. Attractive salaries to experienced 
women. Write Mrs. Sonny Winter, 215 
West 92nd St., New York 25, N. Y.  labcd 





Positions Wanted 





CAMP DIRECTOR, woman, top experience, 
professional background, dedicated to goud 
camping, seeks position with investment 
opportunity. Write Box 179. k 





EXPERIENCED CAMP MAN 
Social worker interested operation organi- 
zation or private camp New York City 
area, Summer 1962. Available pre-camp 
work interview NYC. Can be arranged. 
Will also consider business proposition in- 
volving little capitol, much know-how. 
Write Box 184. lab 





TRAVEL CAMP connection desired. Sound 
educational program. Extensive travel, 
camping background, United States for- 
eign. Teacher. Apt. 1, 1008 24th Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. la 


COLLEGE SENIOR, female, desires posi- 
tion in New England camp for 60-100 girls. 
Certified ARC instructor in swimming, 
boating, canoeing, sailing. Also qualified in 
campcraft and other areas. Experienced. 
Write Box 194. lab 








EXPERIENCED, capable young man inter- 
ested in head counselor-director position. 
Willing to work year round and invest in 
growing coed camp. Write: Glickman, 1045 
Grant Ave., New York 56, N. Y. lab 








PIONEER CAMP DIRECTOR, strong out- 
door living program. Broad counseling, ad- 
ministrative experience. Teacher. No area 
limitations. Apt. 1, 1008 24th Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. la 
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Camps for Sale 








1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17, MU 2-8840 
Kanasatka, 


CAMP QUINEBARGE, Lake 
Center Harbor, Moultonboro, New Hamp- 
shire. Cash requirements $18,850. Denley 
W. Emerson, Center Sandwich, N. H. BUt- 
ler 4-6252. 1 


ACTIVE FILES of New England camp 
properties at realistic prices. Appraisals. 
New England Camp Realty Association, 
Inc., 339 Auburn St., Auburndale 66, 
Mass. Tel.: Bigelow 4-5164 and LAsell 7- 
1890._ k 
RHODE ISLAND — Private camp near 
peaches. 850’ front on 100 acre lake. 10 
room house. 13 camp units, equipped. Rec- 
reation hall with fireplace. Swimming, 
fishing, boats, 28 acres. Delightfully se- 
cluded. RiConn Realty, P. O. Bldg., 
Charlestown, R. I. FOrest 4-9966. 1 
DAY CAMP—Boston area. Seven acres, on 
lake. 150-200 capacity. Fine 12 room resi- 
dence, 3 level barn, pool, court, rifie- 
archery ranges. Immediate occupancy. 
Write Box 186. la 


Camps for Sale or Lease 


LARGE ADULT CAMP will convert to 
children’s camp operation. Two hours 
NYC. Lake, pool, golf course, tennis and 
handball courts etc. Fully equipped, ac- 
commodates over 600. Will consider leas- 
ing to experienced directorial group or 
institution. Write Box 185. 1 
ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS, boys’ camp, 
88 acres, 2600’ lake shore front, excellent 
beaches, equipped for 100 campers and 
staff. Write Box 195. lab 


























six miles from historic Lexington, near 
VMI and Washington-Lee University. Ac- 
commodations for 115, completely equip- 


ped. 145 acres. 30 rustic log buildings. 
Modern utilities. Running mcuntain 
stream, fishing, boating. Operated suc- 


cessfully six years. Consider reasonatle 
down payment, carry notes 10 years. Peter 
W. Cawthorn, 5 Pinehurst Drive, Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama. ] 
COMPLETE, MODERN CAMP cn lake near 
Glacier National Park. Includes hcrses ard 
gear. R. J. Wilson, Marion Stage, Kalispell 
Montana. 








Add:ess classified 
ads as follows: Box *‘o. ........... ; 
Camping Magazine, ..14 South 


Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


repiies to 











Camps Wanted to Buy 








| Order Your Copies Now 


DIRECTORY 
OF ACCREDITED CAMPS 


Gives camp name, name of owner or 
operating agency, winter and summer 
addresses, much other useful information. 


$1.00 per copy from 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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CAMPSITE WANTED 
Must have private lake over 12 mile long, 
overlooking White Mountains, N. H. Either 
developed for 75-100 children, or farm and 
land suitable. Write Box 183. l 


BOYS’ CAMP wanted, capacity 125, good 
lake, fine facilities. Write fully. Box 193. 1 


WANT TO PURCHASE camp in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Must be in top physical 
condition, minimum capacity 175 campers 
plus staff. To assume ownership for 1963 
season. NOT interested in following. Need 
not be in operation but must have lake 
frontage. Reply confidential Box 192. 1 


Camps for Rent 


124 ACRES on Squam Lake, Sandwich, 
New Hampshire. Unusually adequate build- 














ings, improvements. Denley W. Emerson, 
Realtor, Center Sandwich. Tel. —_—. 
6252. 





CAMP FOR BOYS in northeast Georgia 
Blue Ridge Mountains on lovely lake. 
Capacity for 80, room for expansion. Ex- 
cellent condition, well equipped, unques- 
tioned reputation. Established in 1924. 
Owners desire retirement. Write Box = 





Camps Wanted to Sell 


CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 


Horses for Sales 


AVAILABLE FOR NEXT SUMMER—eight 
to ten dependable horses from a riding 
school whose main business is instructing 
children. Would prefer to supply our own 
help. Write Box 196. 1 

















CLASSIFIED RATES 


Positions Wanted and Help Wanted 25¢ 
per word. Minimum—$5.00 
All Other Classifications 35¢ per word. 
Minimum—$7.00 
Box Service, if desired, $1.50 per _ in- 
sertion. 
Bold Face, if desired, $1.00 per line ad- 
ditional. 

Closing Date—10th of month 

preceding date of issue 


Payable in Advance 




















What's UNIQUE about’ camping? 


Read C. Walton Johnson’s new 
brochure “The Unique Mission of 
the Summer Camp.” 


It may start you on the way 
to a better camp this year. 


75¢ per copy 5-24 copies, 60¢ 
25 or more, 50¢ 


Order from 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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For Better Service 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


be sure to mention 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, 
AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, published monthly Novem- 
ber through June, except sem -monthly 
in January at Edison, New Jersey, for 
October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher and Editor: 
Howard P. Galloway, 1114 South Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J.; Managing editor: Mar- 
jorie C. Hicks, 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J.; Business manager: Howard P. Gallo- 
way, 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. The owner is: American Camping As- 
sociation, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana. As this is a non-profit organiza- 
tion there are no stcckholders. Officers of 
the association are: President, Stanley 
Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., Detroit, Mich.; 
Vice-presidents: J. Wendell Howe, Box 308, 
Menlo Park, Calif. and Fred Carl, YMCA, 
1736 G St. NW, Washington, D. C.; Secre- 
tary: Carolyn Cotton, 1801 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Treasurer: Otto Ro- 
sahn, 302 W. 12th St., New York 14, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount cf 
pavers mortgages, or other securities are: 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 7,968. 

MARJORIE C. HICKS 
Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1961. 

WILLIAM F. WOODRICH 
Notary Public of New Jersey 
(My commission expires March 29, 1961) 
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Instant PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


HS VOLT AC 


for lights, tools, appliances 


MITE-E-LITE 


524950 ee 







FACTORY 
It’s the most... 
--lrouble Free 
--Light Weight <3 
(60 Ibs.) 
-- Compact 
-- Powerful 


-» Dependable 


Because it’s a new Missile-Tested Prin- 
ciple in a permanent magnet design — 
brushless — burnout-proof. 

Operated by famed quick-starting 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle engine using 
regular gasoline. 

Carry MITE-E-LITE with you for 
instant electric power anywhere. 

Use one unit for 1500 watts; 2 for 3000; 
3 for 4500. 

Write for literature .e-e 





409 S. BROOKLYN AVE. * WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 








HEARTH Industries Inc. 








NEW MATERIALS 


and IDEAS now being 
prepared for next season 





ASSOCIATION 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. 


108 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








For Permanence 





BIND your copies of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Get easy-to-use, stiff cover, gold-lettered 
binders, expressly designed for CM. 
Each binder holds two years' issues. 


$3.00 each from 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Camping ARTER TAPS 


past day and plan for a better tomorrow 





When we review the 


The American Dream 


By C. Walton Johnson 
Camp Sequoyah 
Weaverville, N. C. 


“The watchers on the ramparts of 
destiny hold an informed and im- 
perishable faith that this vast ex- 
periment with humanity on the 
earth shall be triumphantly justi- 
fied.” 


America is young. We must not 
believe America has reached her zen- 
ith. Decline and fall must not be her 
lot. The role of this nation in the 
future of mankind can be glorious 
and great—but only with great lead- 
ership. The strength of a nation is the 
strength of its people. The strength 
of a people lies in their integrity, 
their vision, their faith—not in their 
material possessions. 

The American Dream, as envision- 
ed by the youth of America, is a 
dream of a new American Way of 
Life. 

This new American way of life will 
be an abundant life, but the abund- 
ance will be of things social and ethi- 
cal and spiritual; not just more new 
and finer cars, or more new and 
shinier things of any kind; but better 
health, greater educational and cul- 
tural opportunities, freedom from 
vice, debasing influences and racial 
hatred, and the freedom to grow and 
to dream still greater dreams. 

The young people of America, 
could, with the right leadership, be- 
come God’s chosen people to lead 
humanity out of a morass of con- 
fusion and a quagmire of hatred and 
fear. This kind of leadership, how- 
ever, will not come from an adult 
generation that spends more money 
on liquor and gambling than on edu- 
cation and religion. 

Are we selling the youth of Ameri- 
ca short with our emphasis on ma- 
terial values and on pleasure at any 
cost, even the cost of character? Is 
there in our American life no “moral 
equivalent” for war? Is there no great 
CAUSE to capture the imagination 
and fire the enthusiasm of American 


youth? Is America, at this critical 
moment, a country without a cause? 
Is this an era in American history 
without a challenge? 

Each great epoch in history has 
produced a great leader. Will the 
leader of the next great epoch be an 
American? What are we doing to de- 
velop such a leader? 

Men of destiny who have shaped 
the course of history have been men 
of great personal power, not great 
wealth. Moses, St. Paul, Martin Lu- 
ther, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mahatma Gandhi—these were 
men of great personal power, a power 
which evidently emanated from their 
spiritual concept of life. 

Have we _ forgotten that moral 
strength is still the true measure of a 
man and of a nation? 

The crises this nation must face 
during the next two decades will call 
for a leadership greater than this na- 
tion has yet known. The crises of the 
future will call for: 

1. Decisions that spring only from 
the moral discernment of God-fearing 
men. 

2. Courage that is possessed only 
by men of unquestioned integrity. 

3. A faith so real that no action 
will be taken without first seeking 
Divine guidance. 

The summer camp has the obliga- 
tion and the rare privilege of helping 
to prepare boys and girls for the role 
they must play in the life of this 
nation, and in the onward march of 
humanity toward its glorious future. 

In this New Day, man, having out- 
grown class distinctions, will move 
freely and happily among his brothers, 
all of whom will be equal in oppor- 
tunity and privilege. A sense of bro- 
therhood and a_consciousn.ss of 
spiritual kinship will have cleansed 
men of social injustice and racial 
prejudice. 

Are we, as directors of childrens’ 
camps, aware of the high privilege 
and the grave responsibility we have 
assumed, of helping to prepare the 
youth of America for their future 
which is both perilous and glorious? 


DECEMBER 1/96! 
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a SE Boo | rare 
Now is the time for all good men... 
to listen to the voice of patriotism! 





Many companies have the Treasury Pay- 
roll Saving Plan. Some don’t promote it 
enough! They don’t realize how the plan 
works for our country . . . and for them. 


For example, it strengthens local buying 
power. It provides a hard-to-beat employee 


Treasury Department 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington 25, D.C. 


We would like to promote the Payroll Savings Plan 
among our employees. Please send us your proven program. 




















benefit program. It acts as an economic Name Title 
insurance policy. Fill in the coupon and 
get easy-to-use promotion ideas that work! Company 
Address 
City Zone State 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS C1] We have the plan. Please send us [] We don't have the plan yet. 
employee leaflets. Please send complete facts today! 





It’s simple! It’s successful! It works! 


‘ ieee nin 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Order your new brochure NOW 


and make a sizable saving! 


First impressions are important, and 
your first contact is often your bro- 
chure. You want it to reflect the 
same professional knowledge of 
graphic arts as your program re- 
flects your professional knowledge 


in your field. 


staff of Galloway 
is uniquely 


The creative 
Publishing Company 
equipped to help you in the diffi- 
cult task of preparing superior re- 
cruitment material. Working from 
your instructions, we handle the 
entire job of designing and execut- 
ing your brochure, catalog or sup- 
plementary literature. 


If you place your order NOW, 
we will have sufficient time to ar- 
range for consultation to determine 
the best way of meeting your re- 
cruitment requirements. 


Naturally, brochures of distinction 
cannot be mass produced. Each 
brochure we handle is individually 
designed to suit your needs and 
desires. If you will check your 
preferences on the form at right, 
we will send you without obligation 
our recommendations as to the best 
type of brochure for you, together 
with our price quotation. 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
1114 South Avenue 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


GALLOWAY DESIGN SERVICE ASSURES YOU A 
BROCHURE WHICH TELLS YOUR STORY AT ITS 
BEST ... AND SAVES YOU MONEY TOO 


TO: GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO., 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


| am planning to have new literature designed. Without obligation to 
me, please let me have your suggestions as to how | can get the best 
result, while staying within my budget. | have indicated below my 
desires regarding size, pages, color, etc. 


PAGE SIZE 4" x9") 6"x9"(] 3IZ"x II" 9" x12" 0 

NUMBER 

OF PAGES Eight [_] Sixteen [_j Twenty-four [ ] 
Thirty-two [] a OE RET 

INK One color [1] Twoco!ors[] Full natural color [ ] 

COVER "Self" cover [] Heavy cover [ | 

QUANTITY 1,000 to 2,C00 [] 3,0CO0 to 5,000 [] 7,000 to !0,000 [ } 

COST 

BUDGET $5C0 [] $1,000 [] $2,500 [] Other $... 


Please enclose a copy of your present brochure or catalog with this 
coupon for our study. Note below any changes or improvements you 
definitely want in your new literature, and any other remarks you think 
will help us in advising you. 


WO I acess. Sitencsep ection ~ MAI APOE MMI ons isnsnest 


lAailing address _..__. 








